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AIRTRENDS 


New version of the Allison T-38 turboprop engine, known as the T-56 and rated at 
3,750 horsepower, has successfully completed its first test run. 


Lockheed is the contractor for the U. S. Air Force’s F-104, newest of the USAF’s 
fighters. Phase I contract, which may mean a simple design study or design 
study plus mock-up, has been let. A prototype is expected to follow. 


Official world speed record of about 700 miles per hour will be sought by U. S. Air 
Force in attempt with North American F-86D all-weather interceptor at Sal- 
ton Sea, Calif., reports indicate. Present official record is 670.981 mph, set in 
1948 in earlier F-86. 











Future expansion of the USAF’s basic flight training program will be in civilian 
contract schools with only one USAF school, at Goodfellow AFB, Texas, re- 
tained. 





Top officials of the Petroleum Administration for Defense are very concerned about 
the growing shortage of high octane aviation fuels, with no solution in sight. 
Present applications for crude oil rate increases, if passed on, may cost airlines 
two cents a gallon. 





Labor turnover rate in aircraft industry, which pays higher wages than the average 
of all other manufacturing industries, was 5.1% in September, compared with 
4.9% for all other manufacturers. Quitting accounted for 4.38%-4.8% of turn- 
over. 





“Backwardness displayed by many of the larger passenger airlines with respect to 
developing the commercial market for air cargo” is scored by a member com- 
pany of the New York Stock Exchange in a bullish report on air cargo po- 
tential, claiming a vast future potential for both scheduled airlines and “in- 
dependent all-cargo carriers.” 





Indications are that former CAB member Harold Jones will fill the existing vacancy 
in CAB and possibly the chairmanship. Member Chan Gurney, whose term 
expires December 31, will probably be reappointed, and is also being men- 
tioned as possible Chairman. 





Latest estimate on the cost of future U. S. jet transports, involving 1958-1960 deliv- 
eries, ranges up to $5 million each, about double the estimates of 18 months 
ago. 





Reconsideration of Wiggins and Island Air Ferries renewal cases may result in a 


more favorable decision now that balance of power on the Board has changed. 
Final outcome depends on Truman’s action in handling CAB Member Gurney’s 
term, which expires next month. 





No significant public reaction accompanied the resumption of full commercial opera- 
tions at Newark Airport a week ago. Earlier threats indicated any attempt 
to resume operations might bring strong public pressure to bear. 

a 

Approximately $75 Million will be spent prior to delivery of the first U.S. production 
model jet transport, according to west coast sources. The investment might 
bring financial ruin to the company involved if the attempt proved unsuccessful. 
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The Washington View 


The Pentagon is Unimpressed 


Defense Secretary Lovett and other 
Pentagon bigwigs have answered the recom- 
mendations of Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson’s Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee for 
changes in the aircraft procurement setup and 
the replies politely told the Senators that few 
revisions are necessary. 

In a 25-page memorandum containing 
the comments of the armed services secreta- 
ries, the Munitions Board, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Lovett and the others pointed out that 
some of the recommendations have already 
been carried out, e.g., increased incentives to 
contractors, simplified procurement procedures, 
and that the others, such as committees to re- 
assess air strategy, would duplicate the work 
of existing groups. 

One of the Subcommittee’s major recom- 
mendations, the naming of an aircraft produc- 
tion czar “with power to determine priorities, 
freeze designs to the necessary extent and 
order quantity production initiated . . .” met 
with complete lack of enthusiasm. Every an- 
swer indicated that such an individual was not 
needed because again he would duplicate the 
job of the existing agencies. The replies were 
unanimous that plane designs should not be 
frozen because the expansion goal is based on 
quality rather than quantity. 

The Texas Democrat’s subcommittee is 
still to be heard from. 


Labor and the General 


Leaders of the two major aircraft labor 
unions are certain to tone down their requests 
for wage and other benefits after President- 
elect Eisenhower is inaugurated, but they may 
decide to try at least one aircraft walkout to 
see what action he might take. 

Both the AFL-Machinists, headed by Al 
Hayes, and the ClO-Autoworkers, led by Wal- 
ter Reuther, had backed Governor Stevenson, 
one important reason being that a new Demo- 
cratic administration might continue President 
Truman’s avowed friendliness toward organ- 
ized labor. 

Now that Ike will take over on January 
20, it seems reasonable to suppose from his 
comments during the campaign that he will not 


hesitate to invoke the Taft-Hartley Law. It - 


also seems logical that the UAW and IAM will 
not be as anxious for the creation of arbitra- 
tion and fact-finding boards in aircraft cases, 
because such panels undoubtedly will not be as 
favorable to the labor viewpoint as many 
named by President Truman in the past. 


Whose Safety First? 


Statistics, it has been said, can be made 
to prove anything. The truth of that statement 
can be borne out by the current hassle raging 
between the Aircraft Industries Association 
and its counterpart, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

The dispute started when AIA’s official 
publication, “Planes,” using figures on file with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and supplied by 
the Air Transport Association, said that in the 
12-month period ending in September, sched- 
uled domestic air carriers had a fatality rate of 
0.38 per 100 million passenger miles. AIA com- 
pared this with the 0.43 fatality rate chalked 
up by the nation’s railroads in the 1951 cal- 
endar year, declaring those were the latest 
figures available. AIA therefore concluded that 
the airlines had achieved a better safety rate. 

Only three days later, the AAR bounced 
back with a statement that AIA’s published 
claims “are not borne out by the official safety 
reports .. .” AAR pointed out that a direct 
comparison of calendar 1951 would show that 
the railroads had a better safety record (the 
scheduled airlines’ rate was 1.3). It then com- 
pared the 12 months used by AIA in its 
analysis (October 1951- September 1952) and 
showed that in that period the railroads had a 
rate of 0.13 as against the 0.38 figure cited 
by the airlines. 

Neither side has yet referred to a Na- 
tional Safety Council publication, “Accident 
Facts”—a publication which can further con- 
fuse the situation by proving from official 
records that more persons die as a result of 
train accidents than from plane mishaps. 

The Safety Council, using CAB and In- 
terstate Commerce Commission tabulations, 
says that during 1951 the scheduled domestic 
airlines had 142 passanger fatalities while fly- 
ing 10,950,000,000 passenger miles for the 1.3 
accident rate, while the railroads suffered 150 
passenger deaths while traveling 34,660,000,- 
000 passenger miles (the 0.43 figure). 

But it adds that rail accidents in all 
caused 1,445 fatalities (including employe 
deaths, grade-crossing mishaps involving auto- 
mobiles, etc.) for an over-all statistic of 4.2 
per 100 million passenger-miles. By the same 
token, airlines last year were responsible for 
a total of 170 deaths, or a rate of 1.6. 

One other point in arriving at these 
figures: the railroads use only the deaths which 
occur within 48 hours after an accident; air- 
lines must include all deaths occurring in 30 
days. 


..» Robert M. Loebelson 
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NORTH AMERICAN F-86 


LOCKHEED F-94 


REPUBLIC F-84 


BOEING B-47 


Perfection in Optical Qualities 


has made SWEDLOW transparent acrylic canopies virtually 

the standard of the aircraft industry. Fifteen years of specialization 
in the fabricating of transparent plastics, plus exacting inspection 
requirements, have gained for SWEDLOW the complete 
confidence of the aircraft industry. A few of the outstanding 
applications of SWEDLOW-made acrylics to aircraft are shown 
above. We shall be glad to assign staff engineers to work with 

you on your specific requirements in fabricated acrylics. 
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Why Boeing has undertaken “Project X” 


ABER 24, 


1952 


Iw 4 restricted area of one of its Seattle plants, the Boeing 
Airplane Company is building a new prototype airplane 
which may be identified for the present as “Project X.” 


It will be a large, new type, jet-powered airplane incor- 
porating many engineering advancements Boeing has de- 
veloped and proved over the past several years. It will be a 
demonstrator model, the basic design of which will be 


adaptable to two production models: 


1. A versatile military airplane for aerial refueling of fast 
jet bombers and fighters, and for cargo and troop trans- 
portation fitted to the tempo of jet-age military tactics. 


2. A high-speed, economically operating airline transport 


for passengers and cargo. 


Boeing has undertaken this program because it has long 
recognized a real need in America for modern, jet-powered 
equipment in each of these categories. The project has 
been underway for a substantial period of time. With 
the prototype Boeing will be able to demonstrate the 
capabilities of production aircraft in both the military and 


commercial fields. 


The undertaking follows naturally from the company’s 
leadership in the application of jet power to large aircraft. 
Designing, building and flying the B-47 Stratojet bomber 
and the new B-52 eight-jet Stratofortress have given Boeing 
a background of experience unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world. It has included, for example, 14,500 hours of jet 
wind tunnel research and more than 5000 hours of test and 
research flying. The Boeing Company is taking positive 
steps to apply this wealth of experience to advancement in 
the field of air transportation. 

The prototype airplane — company financed — will be 
completed and flying in 1954. ‘The project is being carried 
out with great enthusiasm, bred of highly successful experi- 
ence with the B-47 and B-52 jet bombers. ‘This will be 


another great Bocing. 
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Letters 





IATA PROBLEM 


To The Editor: 

I make reference to your editorial 
“Can It Hold Together?” which ap- 
peared in the October 13 issue of your 
magazine. 

As chief executive of Aerolineas 
Argentinas and with a genuine personal 
interest in the aviation industry as a 
whole, towards which IATA has con- 
tributed extensively in many fields and 
wil] no doubt continue to do so, T 
naturally read with considerable interest 
your comments on the organization. 

Since one of the main issues which 
constitute a somewhat serious problem 
to the smooth running of the IATA ma- 
chinery was brought up by the airline 
I represent, I feel it is my duty to put 
before you and your readers, if you de- 
sire to make public the contents of this 
letter, certain facts related to the case 
which we believe can and must be solved 
within the structure of IATA in order 
to assure its healthy existence. 

In order to appreciate the problems 
it is necessary to consider Aerolineas 
Argentinas’ particular type of operation, 
which in many respects is similar to 
that of other carriers operating through- 
out the world. Our activities include 
three distinct types of operations: 
(1) domestic service, wholly within 
Argentina; (2) regional services, to ad- 
joining countries; (3) international 


services—long haul truck line flights. 

Under this set-up it has been neces- 
sary to select the equipment most suit- 
able for each type of operation, namely 
DC-3, DC-4, and Convair for the first 
type; DC-4, Convair and Sandringham 
for the second; and DC-6 for the third 
type. 

The first type of service is not sub- 
ject to IATA resolutions and therefore 
does not come into the picture. The 
second very particular type of service, 
however, due to its nature, cannot be 
classified at the same level, and under 
the same denominator as the Inter- 
national Long Service. The reluctance 
of some international airlines to accept 
this principle is the cause of the dis- 
senting note within IATA. At first 
sight it may appear to some observers 
that fares for services provided by the 
same type of equipment between points 
A and B should under all circumstances 
be the same. A closer examination of 
the situation will reveal the following 
points: 

@ Services operated between adjoin- 
ing countries, by the respective coun- 
tries’ national airlines, are operated for 
the benefit of the public of said coun- 
tries and the airlines concerned derive 
from this operation their main or only 
source of revenue. (Operating costs of 
regional services are to a very large 
extent covered by local currency and 
not by hard currency). 





ALWAYS... ‘'on the beam” 
with Staudard #tezo CRYSTALS 


If it is important for your transmitting 
and receiving equipment to stay “on 
the beam”—always, regardless of at- 
mospheric extremes and rough han- 
dling—be sure to specify Standard 


CARLISLE 


Piezo Crystals. They're built to take 
it. Send for our completely illustrated 
catalog or submit your problems to 
our engineers for recommendations. 
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® Traffic flowing between the 
joining countries unquestionably be- 
longs to the respective national car- 
riers involved. Any other thesis as to 
the rightful ownership of such traffic 
would admit the existence of the right 
or privilege of long standing foreign air- 
lines to exploit subsidiary traffic and 
compete at the same level with regional 
operators whose very existence depends 
upon this only source of revenue, 

Such a practice leads to the stunt- 
ing of the growth and healthy existence 
of the small operator and to its final 
ruin and liquidation. Such a policy 
would result in a race of the “survival 
of the fittest” and would be conducive 
to the ultimate monopoly of the larger, 
more resourceful airlines. We believe 
that this ultimate possibility, namely 
monopoly, is precisely what IATA wishes 
to avoid. 

® The unpredictable fluctuations of 
exchange rates which soft currency 
areas suffer with relation to hard cur- 
rency make it not only difficult but in 
many cases impossible to achieve uni- 
formity of fares between regional coun- 
tries on a hard currency basis. While 
these fluctuations theoretically alter the 
value of local currency, in practice the 
process does not immediately alter the 
acquisitive value of such currencies 
Consequently, while fares and rates for 
regional sectors suffer constant varia- 
tion, surface transportation fares and 
rates remain unaltered. 

Under such circumstances, we feel 
it advisable to construct fares and rates 
between adjoining countries in their re- 
spective local currencies and adjust 
them when necessary to obtain a uni- 
formity by applying the “cross rate” 
method. Basic fares and rates may be 
quoted solely for construction purposes 
and for sales to non-resident passengers. 

It appears, therefore, that the small 
regular carriers who operate regional 
services independently or in “pool” need 
some kind of protection. We wish to 
ensure such protection for our regional 
services and sincerely feel that the fair- 
est and least painful manner of secur- 
ing it is through a very slight fare 
differential which does not preclude the 
possibility of the foreign airlines com- 
peting for this traffic and picking up 
whatever gravy they can add to tl 
meat of their operation. 

Without losing sight of the prir 
ciples and freedom of action of in 
national services, being a trunk 
operator ourselves, we sincerely ho 
that our thesis will find comprehen: 
and a suitable solution within 
framework of IATA. 

DIRK WESSELS VAN LEYD£ 
Administrator General 
Aerolineas Argentinas 
Buenos Aires 
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THAT HELICOPTER 


To the Editor: 

In reading your September 29, 1952, 
issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, I came 
across a picture of a helicopter that 1 
to be produced for the Navy. I am in- 
closing the picture and I would like # 
know how both blades could turn at the 
same time. The right one would be 4l- 
right but how could the left one wm 
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without hitting the shaft of the right 
ene? Would you explain it to me please? 
J. R. AXLINE 


cansas City, Kansas 


Official artist’s sketch of HOK-1. 


DECEPTIVE 'COPTER 


To the Editor: 


In your issue of AMERICAN AVIATION 
of September 29, I note with great in- 


terest the illustration of the Navy’s | 


helicopter, HOK-1, designed by Kaman 
Aircraft. I certainly want to be present 
on the first test hop of this remark- 
able ‘copter so that I can see the ex- 
pression on the faces of the engineers 
when they start those rotors. The oper- 
tion of two rotors on shafts placed in 
such close proximity without clearance 


forerunner of HOK-1 in flight. 


en the blades and the adjacent 
will be a neat trick. 

\ Flying Saucer will be easy to be- 
after hearing of successful tests 
e HOK-1 in the configuration shown 
» illustration. 

Suggest that you be sure to cover 
irst flight test for a big news 


A. T. STRETCH 


S. Is the Navy still interested in 
project? 
ton, N. J. 


perspective was poor; however, it was 
cial artist’s sketch circulated by the 
y with Navy approval. The shafts 
two rotors would presumably be set 
h an angle (see other photo, above) 
he blades would mesh, but would not 
the adjacent shaft.—Ed.) 
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HERE’S GOOD NEWS! 
NEW. 
_” TVOR 


o * « increases plane let-down safety for any airfield 


o ¢ e changes “‘fair-weather’’ to all weather airline service 


eo?” ¢ permits marginal weather landings by private and 


Poa ? executive aircraft. 


AT LESS THAN. 


TVOR single unit installa- 
tion needs only an inex- 
pensive shelter on the 
field. 





New terminal VHF omnidirectional radio range adds 
safe instrument approach facilities to any airport. CAA 
approved. Installs directly on the airfield. Includes 
field detector, antenna and installation test equipment. 
And is available on 90 day delivery. 


TVOR radiates 50 watts of power, ample for most 
installations. It uses the same quality components and 
gets the same tests as CAA equipment. Installation 
operates almost entirely without attention. Any plane 
with standard VOR instrumentation can make precision 
approaches to a TVOR equipped field. 


TVOR builds air traffic by extending service through 
marginal weather . . . increases airline passenger service 
by eliminating flights lost due to rain and fog . . . brings 
corporation aircraft to their home field in poor visibility. 


Flight test TVOR with your own plane at the College 
Park Airfield. Convince yourself that your group cannot 
afford to be without low cost, high quality TVOR. 


TVOR commercial 
transmitters ore 
the same as those 
designed ond 
built for the CAA. 





TVOR works with standard 
instrumentation. Private 
planes “home” on their 
own airfield. 


TVOR guides corporation 
TVOR changes fair- aircraft to their home 
weother to all weather fields, in spite of low 
airline service. ceilings. 
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AVE YOU EVER wondered how 

AMERICAN AVIATION is put together, 
just before it goes to press? The man who 
makes it his business to wonder, worry, 
and work at it is Walter A. Kilrain, our 
Copy and Production Editor. 

It takes a tough hide and a placid 
disposition to tackle these production re- 
sponsibilities, and Walt is well suited to the job. Just scan this 
issue that you’re now holding. We'll try to visualize for you 
what goes into getting American AviaTIon together in time for it 
to be delivered to you every other Monday. 

Walt’s main problem is deadlines. First there’s a consultation 
with Managing Editor Bill Perreault regarding the contents of 
the next issue of American Aviation. A plan is made, and Walt 
goes to work, starting with the original news stories, reports, 
articles, and feature material he and the other editors produce. 
(As you know, ours is a staff-written magazine.) 

Next Walt edits all editorial copy for accuracy, spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation. Then there’s the selection of photographs 
to illustrate the articles. He obtains art work, such as sketches, 
diagrams or illustrated charts, as he sees fit. 

After the selection of illustrations and copy editing, you can 
see Walt on the 9th floor here, busy making page layouts, which 
show exactly where and how each news story or article is to 
appear. This pasting up of the proofs from the printer into rough 
page form is called a “dummy.” Walt also is responsible for the 
headlines on the news stories and articles that appear in AMERICAN 
AVIATION, an important part of the magazine. 

The last step is Walt’s trip to our printers, The Telegraph 
Press, located some 115 miles away in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Walt spends two hectic days there, often working far into the 
night, reading final proofs and trying to catch all the typos before 
the presses start rolling. 

This bi-weekly trip has made Walt Kilrain more familiar than 
he cares to be with the countryside between Washington and Harris- 
burg. Especially familiar is the 34-mile stretch between Frederick, 
Maryland, and Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Walt swears that driving 
through this piece of nightmare geography is worse than finding 
an error in AMERICAN AviATION after the issue appears! 


Kilrain 


Walt was born in Cleveland in June, 1926, and became 
a New Yorker at a very early age. He set out to study aeronautical 
engineering at New York University. During the war he continued 
his studies in the infantry via the Army Specialized Training 
Program. Later he became a guard at the A-bomb project at Oak 
Ridge. 

After the war Walt decided he preferred English to engi- 
neering and majored in English literature at Columbia University. 
After graduation he broke into editorial work by joining General 
Electric, for which he edited various company booklets, magazines, 
and advertisements. 

One assignment was concerned with a booklet about the 
history of the G-E division building jet engines and turbosuper- 
chargers. This project revived Walt’s original interest in aviation, 
and when he heard of an opening with American Aviation, he 
seized the opportunity. Today, in addition to his editing and 
production duties, he writes original articles for us as well. 

Walt and wife, Maze, live in Arlington, Virginia. Here he 
pursues his favorite hobbies—writing, reading, and sculpturing in 
clay and papier maché. 








When & Where 





Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


30-Dec. 5—ASME, Annual Meet 
ing, Hotels Statler and McAipin, 
New York. 


I—ASME, Fourth Annual Air 
Cargo Day, Statler Hotel, New 
York, jointly with IAS and SAE, 


3-5—Aviation Distributors & Man- 

ufacturers Assn., 10th Annual 
Meeting, Kenilworth Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


3-5—Society for Experimental 
Stress Analysis, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York. 


3-5—Air Transport Association, 
Airline Finance & Accounting 
Conference, Statler Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 


4-6—6th Annual Arizona Aviation 
Conference, Douglas, Ariz. 


9—Air Transport Association, 
Board of Directors Meeting, 
Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


10—Air Transport Association, 
Members Meeting, Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


. 10-12—Joint AIEE-IRE-ACM Con- 


ference on Electronic Computers, 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York. 


17—16th Wright Memorial Lec- 
ture, Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 
3:00 p.m. 


17—Aero Club of Washington, 
Annual Wright Memorial Din- 
ner, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
4 


. 12-16—SAE Annual Meeting and 


Engineering Display, Sher: ‘on- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


International 


. I—IATA, Technical Committ 


Brussels. 


. 24—ICAO, First Air Navig 


Conference, Montreal. 
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*Made under license from Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., North American 
Aviation Inc., and Beech Aircraft 
Corp,, respectively. 


What are we building at Canadair? 


Canadair is building high speed “T-33” jet trainers and “T-36” trainer transports . . . while 


accelerated production of F-86 ‘Sabre’ jet fighters continues unhindered. 


In the production of three types of aircraft, Canadair exhibits the high flexibility 

of this enterprising plant. It is this ability to handle varied assignments simultaneously 
that has aroused such interest in military and civil aviation circles. 

Watch Canadair: its versatility, its production capacity, its ability to deliver 

aircraft on schedule, its high quality of workmanship: — all merit the attention 


of astute buyers of aircraft throughout the world. 


anadavte 
LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A subsidiary of 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
(Formerly: Electric Boat Company) 


New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. 
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Two Special Purpose Connectors by 


Battery Connectors 


8-pin type for both A and B batteries 
used in all types of field communication 
equipment. “RUGGEDIZED” for extra 
security and long service life: polarizing 
stud is ALL METAL ahd all metal 
parts are cadmium plated and 

sealed with an iridite sealer. 

Cable may be brought out at 

any desired side position and 

locked. Handy bail makes removal from 
inaccessible places easy. 


Quick Disconnect 


Simply push male and female members 
together and lock. To disconnect with 
minimum resistance, pull back 

sleeve on plug shell and disconnect. 
Exceptionally low disengaging force required 
(less than 6 lbs., excepting pin friction) . 
Vibration proof, moisture-proofed 

with synthetic rubber insert. Meets 

AN pin pattern and voltage requirements, 
in accordance with MIL C-5015. 

Plug shell and coupling sleeve are 
aluminum alloy, cadmium plated 

and iridite-sealed. 

(Federal Spec. 

QQP — 416, Type 2.) 


Receptacle Types: 

Round flange single 

hole panel-mounted, square 

flange for 4 bolts, or specially 

flanged to specification. Al] con- 
tacts silver plated. 





We invite your inquiries on any problems con- 
cerning connectors, Our wealth of engineering 
experience in this specialty is at your service. 


CORPORATIONS, = 
41 South Sixth Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Makes Airline History with 
Two GREAT NEW FLIGHTS to 


SAS 
BRITAIN-EUROPE. | <s!it 


in all details from 
vintage wines at dinner, 
From thousands of Atlantic crossings, from to air-foam berths, 


34 years of experience, comes the back- here's regal luxury aloft. 
ground for two flights historic in travel 
advance .. . now yours at thrift sea- 
son fares. Both combine the de- 
pendability of American-built 
DC-0’s with Scandinavian 
skill respected round 
the world, 


round-trip fare to 
business, a double 


As appearing in TIME Magazine and the New Yorker 








AN HARDWARE  anytime...anywhere... 


... from your nearest Air Associates Aviation Supplies Division— 


216 Union Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 


5315 West 63rd Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
3214 Love Field Drive, Dallas 9, Texas 


1231 Airway, Glendale 1, California 


International Airport, Miami 48, Florida 
Manufacturers and Distributors of Aviation Materials and Equipment 

Q 

Qs A 


Aircraft Products Division: Teterboro, New Jersey 





Electronic Equipment Division: Orange, New Jersey 
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CONVAIR BETTA, forerunner of the XF2Y-1. 
For photo of hydro-skis being tested, see p. 21. 


The XF2Y-1: Revolution Afloat? 


ITHIN the next few weeks, the first of a new 

breed of airplanes will take to the air on its 
initial flight. The plane is the Convair XF2Y-1, a sea- 
plane fighter developed for the Navy and a type of 
aircraft which might conceivably revolutionize naval 
highter tactics. 

The XF2Y-1 is not an amphibian; it has no 
landing gear; that is, no landing gear in the accepted 
sense of the word. It does have an interesting substitute 
for landing gear, a pair of devices known as “hydro- 
skis.” A hydro-ski resembles an ordinary snow-ski and 
it acts somewhat like a wheel on a conventional carrier 
based airplane. 

On take-off, the XF2Y-1 starts off like a flying 
boat, using its hull for initial momentum. As the speed 
increases, the retractable skis are extended, lifting the 
plane out of the water, and after take-off they are re- 
tracted. The skis are extended again for landing, to 
spare the streamlined hull the heavy landing impact. 


Two Advantages 

Hydro-skis have the dual advantage of being 
lighter than wheeled landing gear and permitting the 
design engineers to stress the hull more lightly than 
would be necessary if the hull itself were to take up 
the landing impact. They can, incidentally, be applied to 
conventional aircraft in place of landing gear. Such a 
pane could be catapulted from any major type of ship, 
form its mission, and be recovered by the same ship 
rane after a water landing, permitting a greater 

tility of Navy aircraft employment. 

Since the seaplane fighter needs no runway but 
sea, its use obviates the necessity of the aircraft 
er. This is not to suggest that the carrier task force 
go out of business. The seaplane fighter would work 
onjunction with carrier-based planes, performing the 
tions best suited to its unique configuration. 

For instance, in an amphibious assault operation 
derable time must elapse—weeks, in some cases— 

the beachhead has been secured before landing 
s can be built for use of land-based aircraft. During 
construction period, air support of the entire opera- 
must be handled by the carrier task force. 

A fleet of seaplane fighters, serviced by tenders 
it sea and using unprepared water “runways,” could 
ide the air support necessary for the operation, 
inating the need for airfield construction on the 

ured territory and freeing the carrier task force for 


other assignments. In addition, the number of planes 
available for assignment to such action need not be 
restricted by the number of carriers available; one sea 
plane tender could handle many more planes than the 
largest carrier afloat or in construction. 

The seaplane fighter has other advantages. With 
all-weather operation becoming more and more im 
portant in strategic plans, it is better adapted to “zero- 
zero” landings and take-offs than either carrier-based or 
land-based aircraft, because it uses wider and longer 
“runways.” In addition, the carrier-based fighter which 
suffers slight damage over water or which suffers the 
loss of its aircraft carrier in combat is lost, but the 
seaplane fighter and its pilot would be saved by the 
plane’s ability to land on the water and stay afloat until 
rescue contact is made. 

The XF2Y-1 is an extremely streamlined plane, 
with none of the inherent design disadvantages of 
previous water-based aircraft. With a 60° delta wing, 
it is designed for supersonic speed and can probably 
match all the performance specifications of its land- 
based brother plane, the Air Force’s F-102 supersonic 
all-weather fighter. 


Two Prototypes 

There are two prototype models, one now finished 
and ready for first flight, the other not far behind. 
Behind them will come 11 more service test models 
under the present contract, but indication that the Navy 
regards the seaplane fighter as something more than an 
experiment is the fact that it is now considering a 
large production order. 

The two prototypes will not have the performance 
af the later models; their job will be to check out the 
design. Power plants in the prototypes will be Westing 
house J-34 jet engines (the XF2Y-1 is a twin-engine 
plane). In the later models, 10,000-pound-thrust West- 
inghouse J-40’s will be substituted. 

If successful, the XF2Y-1 will probably have a 
wide influence on future tactical employment of Navy 
aircraft. The seaplane theory need not be confined to 
fighter aircraft; it could also be applied to bombers, and 
Convair already has a bomber design in the mill. In 
addition, the Navy has let a contract to The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. for development of a high speed jet flying 
boat for use as a minelayer. 


... James J. Haccerry, Jr. 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING—When two big Sikorsky 
H-19s landed at Wiesbaden, Germany, on August 4, 
following a multi-stage flight across the Atlantic Ocean, 
a new chapter was added to aviation history. 

To the Air Rescue Service, which conducted the flight 
this was an important proof of the ability of helicopters 
to operate on long-range missions. The test was made 
under severe weather conditions where the skill of pilots 


and the performance of both of the aircraft were hea. ily 
taxed. 

The successful completion of this historic flight we; 4 
major step in the evolution of the helicopter . . . alreac y 2 
craft of unparalleled usefulness and versatility. An’ it 
hastened the day when big helicopters of the future ill 
be available to fly anywhere in the world, to perf rm 
their multitude of useful services. 


SIKORSKY “> AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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What's Coming Under the GOP? 


7 HIS IS ANOTHER ONE of those times in Ameri- 

can history when the aftermath of a major politi- 

cal change brings the inevitable concern and 

speculation over what’s going to happen to national 
policies and the administration of those policies. 

The various industries which comprise avia- 

tion have good cause to wonder. The airplane has 

come of age during the past 

twenty years and two wars 

of Democratic control. It is 


dy the understatement of the 
(iP year to say that the Nov. 4 
L/ . e elections were the most im- 


portant which have ever af- 
fected aviation interests. 

It is much too early 
to detect a trend. The new Republican Congress won’t 
meet until January 3 and will need some time to 
organize. The new President cannot be expected to 
reveal the complete makeup of his new Administra- 
tion, except for certain key posts, until after his in- 
auguration January 20. 


Congress the Key 


At this time there are two observations which 
can be made with considerable certainty. First, the 
new Administration and Congress don’t have to be 
“sold” on air power. The airplane has made its mark 
in complete acceptance—military and civil. Second, 
the real key to the new line-up in Washington is 
Congress, and especially the Senate. The importance 

Congress in a national election is often overlooked 
‘he furor over presidential candidates. 

But even at this early date one can do some 
y fair speculating based upon past performances 
‘ashington. 

For example it is an almost certain bet, as we 
‘pated on this page several months ago, that 
- will be a sweeping re-examination of the en- 
lefense program. Democratic Senators initiated 
us inquiries in the past few years; it stands to 
n that the Republicans, with the support of 
ocrats, will give the Pentagon and all other de- 

planning agencies a thorough going-over. 

President Eisenhower, on the other hand, is 
‘pt to lag behind in reorganizing the Defense 
rtment. It is no secret, as he informed this edi- 
ast August, that he has a lot in mind for the 
agon. This is an area he knows well. When 
: both President and Commander-in-Chief, he 

likely to lose any time in obtaining greater 
ency and eliminating waste. 

So far as we can see at this stage, air power 
not suffer from this two-pronged attack on the 
ase establishment. Much of the acknowledged 
e and excessive expenditures have been in ac- 
ies other than air. If anything, air should come 
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out of the defense review with a greater relative 
standing. Whatever tightening up is done on air plans 
should be constructive and healthy. 

But no one in aviation should discount the 
scope and depth which a full-scale Congressional in- 
vestigation of the defense program may well take. 
It can only be tempered by a new President’s per- 
suasive powers over Congress “to take it easy”—an 
unlikely prospect. Revealing of classified matter in 
such an investigation might also be a brake. But the 
outlook, at this time, is for a fairly brilliant display 
of fireworks during the next two years. 

On the civil side there is also ample room for 
speculation. There are a few powerful Republicans in 
Congress who remember the disastrous air mail can- 
cellation and the ensuing Black investigation of the 
airlines in the 1933-34 period. It was a rough era. At 
Icast one airline attorney spent time in jail for con- 
tempt of the Senate. A whole group of airline officials 
was prohibited by law from ever again serving as 
officers of airlines. 

We aren’t saying the investigation wasn’t justi- 
fied, but it had some ugly overtones which affected 
adversely a number of innocent people. And a batch 
of pilots died unnecessarily when the President 
ordered the Air Corps to fly the air mail with ill- 
trained pilots and inadequate airplanes. 

In the past eighteen years since the first Roose- 
velt administration re-established and re-aligned the 
airline system, the industry has become a big busi- 
ness. It would be unthinkable that the new Admin- 
istration would attempt anything so drastic as can- 
celling airline certificates; the industry has become 
too big and too responsible for anything like that. 


Greatest Growth 


Yet the airlines have seen their greatest period 
of growth and development, and their greatest gov- 
ernment support, in the past two decades. It would 
be surprising indeed if a new Republican Congress 
did not take the occasion to review this period in an 
effort to find something to blame on the Democrats. 

How far such an inquiry will go is anybody’s 
guess. It isn’t likely to start right off the bat, since 
there are many more important things to do. But it’s 
a good guess that within the next two years Congress 
will look critically into the air transport system and 
the CAB. 

When it comes to matched Federal funds for 
airport construction, to contract civil training of me- 
chanics and pilots for the military, to improvement 
of the Federal airways system, and a host of other 
civil and military aviation activities, there is a big 
question mark. New faces will occupy top govern- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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New B. F. Goodrich cell weighs 
38% less, carries more fuel 


O SOONER is one model of the 

Thunderjet in production than 
designers start again on their perpetual 
job: shave every possible ounce of 
weight—make room for more arma- 
ments. Save every possible cubic inch 
inside for fuel—make way for longer 
flight range. 

Republic engineers figured they 
could carry more fuel if they could use 
all the space in the wings . . . including 
odd-shaped corners and crevices. But 
this would add weight, and it looked 
as though the tricky shapes couldn't be 
built anyway. 
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They brought this dual problem to 
B. F. Goodrich. Here, engineers tackled 
the assignment three ways. A thinner 
wall was developed that would still 
seal as well under gunfire. A way was 
found for building shapes that would 
fill out the odd corners, carry more 
fuel. And finally, a lighter fitting was 
worked out that saved still more weight. 

It all added up to more gallons of 
fuel and 38% less weight than cells 
in the early Thunderjets. The new 
B. F. Goodrich cells have been proved on 
the famous F-84G, will soon be seeing 
duty on the new F-84F and RF-84F. 


The development of the lig ter 
weight fuel cells is another exa: iple 
of BFG leadership in rubber rese wch 
and engineering on the problen 
aviation. Other B. F. Goodrich pro 
for aviation include tires, wheel: 
brdkes; heated rubber, De-Icers; Av 
Plastilock adhesives; Pressure-Se | 
Zippers; inflatable seals; Rivnuts; ; 
sories. The B. F. Goodrich Com 
Aeronautical Division, Akron. (/ 


B.E Goodrich 
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Irregular Air Carriers not included after October 1949. 


1949 1950 195! 1952 1953 


1954 
SOURCE: Basic ton mile data to 1951 from C. A. B. Reports 
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Bshind Tomorrow's Growth: Air Freight 


in the past two years, as contrasted with 


Air cargo will bring in $390 million of $1 billion in 
‘stic revenues by 1958, Lockheed predicts. 


By Wittiam D. Perreauct 
FREIGHT is destined to become 
major factor in future airline 
ind by 1958 will represent about 
illion in annual revenue for the 
airlines, exclusive of mail, ex- 
ind passengers. 
s is the principal conclusion of 
ionth study of domestic U. S. 
potential recently completed by 
ed Aircraft Corporation. Released 
is a summary titled Air Cargo 
, an 80-page condensation of the 
prepared by Lockheed’s L. R. 
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Hackney and C. J. Rausch. 

Other conclusions of the report: 

® Air freight, which got its start in 
October, 1944, will probably reach the 
one billion ton-mile per year mark by 
1958. 

® Thirty-six percent of domestic air- 
line revenues (some $390 million) will 
be represented by air freight, air express, 
and air mail revenues by 1958, with only 
about half of this amount coming from 
air mail. 

© All-freight carriers, such as Slick 
and The Flying Tiger Line, have taken 
a dominant role in the air freight field 


combination carriers. 


*Air freight creates its «wn 
markets, and growth has not been de 
pendent on reduced rates, as many sus 
pected it would have to be a few years 
ago. Even when air freight accounts for 
one billion ton-miles of domestic cargo 
per year, this will represent only 3/10 
of | of the 1950 transport 
market for products suitable for air ship- 
ment. 


surface 


® Cargo fleets have an inherently 
higher earning capacity than similar 
fleets of passenger-carrying aircraft, due 
primarily to higher load factors. 

There is no guarantee that the air 
freight potential will be translated into 
airline business and revenues, the Lock- 
heed report warns. This will depend on 
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SOURCES: C. A. B. Reports, Amentcan Aviation Summaries 

of C. A. B. data, airline reports, C. A. B. dockets, etc. 

Revenues include those received for scheduled and non 
services. 


scheduled 


the airlines’ active development of traffic 
and their use of newer and more eco- 
nomical cargo airplanes as soon as they 
become available. 

Failure to take these steps can have 
a very detrimental effect. This is re- 
flected in the air freight trends chart 
(above) by the shaded area stretching 
from 600 million to one billion ton-miles 
annually. The lower figure is a straight 
projection of present trends of expan- 
sion with obsolete equipment. The 
higher reflects the introduction of newer 
equipment and streamlining of sales or- 
ganizations to best market air freight. 


New Equipment 

Lockheed feels that new equipment 
purchases of Lockheed 1049’s and 
Douglas DC-6A’s, specifically designed 
for cargo use, by American Airlines, 
Slick, the Flying Tigers, Seaboard & 
Western, and others indicates that these 
steps are under way. A fleet of 10 
L-1049B’s and 10 DC-6A’s would pro- 
duce a yearly air cargo lift of 238,416,- 
000 ton-miles, Lockheed reports, which 
is some 30 million cargo ton-miles more 
than flown by the entire industry in 
1951. 

Compared with the railroad freight 
business, air freight growth has been 
spectacular. Since 1946, air freight’s first 
full year, this infant industry has grown 
almost 475%, as contrasted with a 145% 
growth for rail freight between 1929 and 
1950. Compared with motor freight, 
which has increased more than 700% 
since 1929, however, air freight growth 
is not so spectacular. 

The railroads have made a major 
contribution to air freight and motor 


of C. A. B. data, 


freight growth. Earlier research indi- 
cated that increased air freight volume 
would come primarily from lower rates. 
Actually, railway freight rates have in- 
creased by 78.9% during this period 
having the same effect that lowering air 
rates would have had, since the gap 
between the competitive systems of 
transport has been effectively narrowed. 


In late 1945 the airlines charged $42 
per 100 pounds shipped from Burbank 
to New York, while rail freight charged 
only five dollars. By 1948, air freight 
charge for this package had dropped to 
$16, the rail freight cost increased to 
seven dollars. In 1951 the rail freight 
rate was at nine dollars and the air 
freight rate at $19.50. Motor freight rates 
also increased by 64% during this period. 

Aside from these changing relation- 
ships, air freight has created a new 
market. Such factors as inventory con- 
trol, product delivery dates, plant shut- 

owns, material shortages, customer ac- 

ceptance, lower crating requirements, 
ess damage and similar factors have 
been more influential than the rate 
changes in creating the demand for air 
freight, Rausch and Hackney report. 


In the past two years, Lockheed’s 
report states, the all-freight carriers have 
become dominant in the field of air 
freight. There are many factors involved 
in this trend, including the shortage of 
equipment for even normal scheduled 
passenger service which minimized com- 
bination carrier activity in this field, but 
Lockheed notes another: rate of return 
of all-freight carriers is consistently 
lower than that of the big five sched- 
uled passenger carriers engaged in this 


SOURCES: C. A. B. 


scheduled services. 


Reports & AMERICAN AVIATION summaries 
ton miles represent scheduled & non- 


field. In 1946 the return per ton-mile 
ranged from 28 cents for the big five to 
18 cents for the all-freight lines. Since 
1948 the difference has averaged about 
five cents per ton-mile. 

During this period, Slick Airways 
has consistently, except in 1948 when 
American Airlines was first, been the 
leader in the air freight field, followed 
by American Airlines (see chart). Fly- 
ing Tigers displaced United Air Lines 
from third place by 1950 and has re 
mained there since. Trans World Air- 
lines has remained in fifth place during 
the whole period. 


Passenger Predictions 


Not shown on the chart of pro 
jected trends (previous page) is the re- 
lated growth in passenger traffic pre- 
dicted by the Lockheed report. For 1952, 
Lockheed projected passenger revenues 
of about $495 million for the domestic 
airlines. By 1955 this was projected as 
approximately $595 million, and by 1958 
as approximately $685 million passenger 
revenues. 

Relative dollar volume of air freight, 
air mail, express, and passengers for this 
period shaped up as follows, read as 
closely as possible from bar graphs pre 
sented in the report: 


Revenues In Millions of Dollars 


Year Passengers - 7 
1952 $495 

1955 595 

1958 686 

Year Express Fre ght 
1952 $20 $5 
1955 23 

1958 30 15 


* Assumes some first-class mail by *'r- 
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News Briefs 









PEOPLE 


An organizational shake-up at Slick 
Airways has brought William E. Hollan 
into a new post as vice president-traffic 
and sales; Henry P. Huff, Jr., as new 
vice president-operations and mainte- 
nance; and Joseph F. Grant as vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. 

as 


Former British Civil Air Attache 
Christopher Clarkson will represent 
Vickers-Armstrong Ltd., Dowty Equip- 
ment Ltd., and Helliwell’s Ltd. in the 
United States. His current location is 
Room 528, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Just how cheap helicopters will have 
to get was the subject of a mild dis- 
agreement at the first helicopter con- 
ference sponsored by the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Frank N. Piasecki, 
board chairman of Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp., thought that the present figure 
for commercial ‘copters, somewhere be- 
tween 6.8 and 8.8 cents per passenger- 
mile, was not excessive. J. H. Carmichael 
president of Capital Airlines, objected 
that the operating costs would have to 
drop at least to 5.8 cents, current maxi- 
mum on Capital. 


The new Director of Technical As- 
sistance for ICAO is E. R. Marlin, pre- 
viously External Relations Officer. 


Merrill Armour, Washington coun- 
sel for the Aircraft Owners & Pilots 


Assocation and a former CAB attorney, 
has onened his own office at 1025 Con- 
necti ut Ave., Washington, D. C. for 
priva.< practice. 
* 

armon Trophies for 1952 were 
pres. ted by President Truman to PAA 
Cap: n Charles F. Blair, Jr., Mme. 
Jacq: line Auriol, and Lieut. Carl Seiber- 
lich. Presentation was followed by a 


lun 


on given by Pan Am. 


FINANCIAL 


lonial Airlines has received higher 
mai »>ay and a sharp warning, tied up 
ina \ackage by the CAB. New annual 
ill be $952,000, an increase of $81,- 
ut CAB begrudges the gift. “The 
s¢ is a matter of concern to the 
', occurring as it does in the face of 
the -nerally improving economic situa- 


tion of most domestic air carriers,” the 
Boa’! observed. Moral: “effective cor- 
recti.¢ action must be taken.” 
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Navy Super Constellation, 


FIRST FLIGHT of Lockheed’s R7V-1, turbo-compound-powered 
forerunner of commercial models. 










Capital went over the $4 million 
mark in October, running its gross rev- 
enues up to $4,060,000, a company 


record. 
oO 


Eastern Air Lines’ earnings also 
rose during the first nine months of 
1952, gross revenues up 17% over the 
same period in the previous year, but 
taxes, operating costs, and the cost of 
integrating new Martin 4-0-4’s and Super 
Connies knocked the net profit down to 
$1.8 million, compared to last year’s 
$3.9 million for the period. 


Seaboard & Western Airlines re- 
ports a happier picture: its net earnings 
rose during the nine months to $801,355, 
up from $542,093 for the same period 
in the preceding year; this figure, how- 
ever, included a non-recurring capital 
gain of $410,700. 


Sales for Jack & Heintz, Inc., for 
the first nine months reached $25,600,- 
000, which brought in a net profit of 
$870,000. Last year the same period 
saw a net of $1.5 million on $15.8 mil- 


lion in sales. 
on 


Financial news was cheering at 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., which came 
out of the quarter ending Sept. 30 with 
a net profit of $904,262, as contrasted 
with the $824,091 for the same quarter 
last year. 





MILITARY 


Steam catapults for Navy carriers, 
developed by the British, will be built 
by both McKiernan-Terry Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J., and by E. W. Bliss, Canton, 
O. First completed will go onto the 
Essex-class carrier Hancock in early 1954. 


A second flight engineer station will 
be the main new feature of the B-36H, 
new production model of the USAF’s 
long range bomber. Other changes will 
include improved night lighting of flight 
deck stations and improved radar and 
electronic equipment. 


Second prototype of the XB-52 has 
been turned over to the USAF by Boe- 
ing Airplane Co. for flight testing and 
evaluation. Boeing will concurrently con- 
duct a similar program on the YB-52. 


U. S.Canadian cooperation will give 
the RAF between 300 and 400 North- 
American-designed F-86 Sabrejets. 
Canada will produce the airframes (pre- 
sumably at Canadair), U. S. will pro- 
vide the rest. 

* 


Army plans for helicopters call for 
$800 million in development and pro- 
curement during the next four years, 
with approximately $30 million each year 
going for the development projects. 
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Sen. Styles Bridges 


Appropriations 


Friend or Foe? New Line-Up in Congress 


Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
Armed Services 





Industry waits to see how shift in committee heads 
will affect aviation; a look at the record. 


By Presie STAveR 


HE RESULT of the 1952 national 

elections undoubtedly had a greater 
bearing on aviation interests than any 
election since 1932. 

Twenty years of Democratic rule, 
spanning a major growth period of the 
aviation industry, came to an end with 
the presidential election of Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to head a Republican ad- 
ministration. Along with capture of the 
government’s executive branch the Re- 
publicans took over both Houses of 
Congress. 

Now, with the Republicans in con- 
trol of all three key points—even though 
the Congress is closely divided—com- 
mittees of both legislative houses will 
be reshuffled to give the Republicans a 
majority of members as well as the 
chairmanships when the 83d Congress 
convenes on January 3. Control of the 





Rep. John Taber 
Appropriations 


Rep. Dewey Short 


Armed Services 


all-important committee chairmanships, 
not to mention also control of the quite 
important committee staff assignments, 
places the real congressional power in 
the hands of a new Republican team. 


Another Factor 


Another factor favoring the Re 
publicans, in addition to having the top 
hand in organizational structure, is that 
with a definite majority in the House of 
Representatives and a_ long-standing 
GOP-Southern Democrat coalition in 
the Senate they should be assured of con 
trolling the floor votes. Thus, from the 
outset at least, major portions of an 
administration program can expect to 
be supported by the Congress. 

Even before an administration pro 
gram is put into motion, some observers 
on Capitol Hill believe the new Con 
gress will immediately enter into a wide 


Sen. Charles W. Tobey 


Interstate Commerce 


Rep. Charles W. Wolverton 


Interstate Commerce 















oy 


j 
a 
Sen.-Elect W. Stuart Symington 
Air power advocate 





variety of investigations and inquiries 
which among other things will cover 
the defense program, air transportation 
and aircraft procurement. There seems 
to be no question that the various in 
vestigations of the defense program 
which initiated with the Democrats in 
the 82d Congress will be extended. 


Also, it would not be unexpected 
if the Republicans want a review of the 
national air transport system as it has 
been developed under Democratic ad 
ministrations. } 
It is the Republican leaders in Con- ff 

who will now be in a _ position : 

to boost or retard air policy, as the con- 
tinued progress of the avia 
tion industry depends immeasurably on 
congressional law making and appro 
priations. 


gress 


economic 


Republicans in line to be chairmen 
of committees having a particular bear 
ing on aviation in the Senate and House, 
respectively, according to the tradition 
of seniority promotion, are as follows 
Appropriations, Sen. Styles Bridges 








Rep. Carl Hinshaw 


Influence, knowledg« 
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H.) and Rep. John Taber (N. Y.); 
red Services, Sen. Leverett Salton- 
(Mass.) and Rep. Dewey Short 

.); Finance, Sen. Eugene Millikin 

o.) and Rep. Daniel Reed (N. Y.); 

enditures in the Executive Depart- 

ts, Sen. Joseph McCarthy (Wis.) 

Rep. Clare Hoffman (Mich.); In- 

ite and Foreign Commerce, Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey (N. H.) and Rep. 
Charles W. Wolverton (N. J.); Post 
Office and Civil Service, Sen. Frank 
Carlson (Kan.) and Rep. Edward Rees 
(Kans.). 

Chairmanship of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business could go 
to Sen. Edward J. Thye (Minn.) if he 
wants it, although it is entirely possible 
there may be a new make-up of the 
committee. Other standing committees 
will also be headed by Republicans in 
accordance with the usual seniority rules. 
From the above listings it is worthy of 
note that there is a definite stamp of 
conservatism running through nearly all 
of the new committee chairmanships. 

A further analysis can be made 
from the following round-up: 


Senate 


* Appropriations: Senator Bridges, 
who as ranking Republican in the Upper 
Chamber has his choice of either Appro 
priations or the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has positive leaning toward the 
former post. In some circles, he is con- 
sidered something of a “meat-axer.” He 
has also been Republican floor leader. 

* Armed Services: Senator Salton- 
stall is in line for first choice as the 
chairman of this group. At present, he 
ranks next to Bridges in seniority on 
the committee, and will be succeeding 
the veteran Senator Richard Russell 
(D., Ga.). 

* Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
Senator Tobey will take the helm of 
this committee, which deals with many 
legisl.tive matters directly affecting the 
Nation s air transport industry, but the 
poss direction that will be taken is 
a question mark. Currently abroad on 
a try as a U.S. delegate to UNESCO, 
Tobe. replaces Senator Edwin C. John- 
son , Colo.), long considered a friend 
to c mercial aviation. 
inance: Senator Milliken is rank- 
ing ublican member to replace Sen. 
Wal: George (D., Ga.) as the leader 
on t -s, with little change indicated. 
One ight spot on the horizon, how- 
ever, the statement made by Sen. 
Ralp' “landers (R., Vt.), a member of 
the c: »mittee, that Congress is expected 
to le he excess profits tax in corpora- 
tions on schedule next June 30. 


House 
ppropriations: Representative 
vho is prospective chairman of 
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this committee and has been referred to 
as an ultra-conservative, has raised a 
consistent voice against Federal spend- 
ing. This committee passes on all gov- 
ernment appropriations. 

* Armed Services: Representative 
Dewey Short of Missouri is scheduled 
for the chairmanship of this committee, 
which is watch-dog over the military. 
He succeeds Rep. Carl Vinson (D., Ga.). 

® Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
Here, Rep. Charles Wolverton is in line 
to replace Robert Crosser (D., Ohio), 
who has been more or less apathetic 
with regard to aviation. Wolverton is 
conservative by nature and has tended 
in the past to listen favorably to rail- 
road spokesmen, but aviation will have 
a vigorous, articulate and informed pro- 
ponent on this committee in the person 
of Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.), who 
is second in committee seniority. 

® Finance: Rep. Daniel Reed of 
New York is slated for this committee’s 
chairmanship and brings a record of 
vigorous advocacy of tax reductions. He 
has said “the people are groaning under 
the heavy tax burden,” but has declined 
to predict how soon a tax reduction 
measure would be enacted. Probably the 
Republicans won't be in a position to 
lessen the tax load appreciably, if at all, 
before 1954 or 1955. 

As a result of these changes, many 
top Democrats lose their former posi- 
tions of influence. However, as indi- 
viduals they retain considerable potency 
and as such will attempt to exercise a 
restraining hand. 

Two new members coming to the 
Senate as Democrats who have been 
closely identified with aviation are W. 
Stuart Symington from Missouri and 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts. Sym- 
ington’s defeat of Republican Senator 
James Kem means the addition of a 
strong air power advocate. A former 


Secretary of the Air Force and later 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Adminis- 
trator, Symington was an ardent sup- 
porter of a 70-group USAF during the 
struggle to build up the nation’s air arm 
in 1947-48. 

Kennedy, who won the seat of 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, brings to 
the Senate a reputation from his service 
in the House as a determined battler for 
separation of air mail subsidy. He allied 
himself on the side of the non-scheduled 
air carriers in their fight for greater 
recognition and less gc vernment regu- 
lation. 


Helioplane Goes Into 
Commercial Production 


The Courier model of the Helio 
plane has gone into commercial pro- 
duction, following a defense order prior- 
ity for materials to produce the plane 
for essential business uses. The Helio 
Aircraft Co., Norwood, Mass., expects 
to start deliveries early in 1953. 

Each of the 260-hp. Couriers, all- 
metal four-placers cruising at 150 mph, 
is being custom-built to order. The ptice, 
dependent on the custom interior and 
the type of blind-flying instruments de- 
sired, is in the $20,000 category, with 
the average price hitting at about $24.- 
000. 


Convair Deliveries Up 


Consolidated Vultee delivered nine 
Convair-Liner 340’s in October, two 
more than scheduled, including five 
ships for United Air Lines, two for 
Braniff Airways, one for Continental Air 
Lines, and one for Aramco. The No- 
vember schedule calls for six deliveries 
of ships to Hawaiian Airlines, Braniff 


and United. 





Hydro-skis, such as those shown on the model above, are receiving 
considerable developmental attention from the Navy. They replace conven- 
tional landing gear on water-based aircraft and afford improved rough 
water take-off and landing characteristics (see story on page 13). 
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VISCOUNT will seat more than 60 passengers. 


Who's Uneconomic? Not Jets, Say Builders 


New models will rival piston engines, European 
designers predict, as result of turbine experiments. 


By AntHony VANDYK 


HE ARGUMENT that “jets aren’t 

economic” will be outmoded by jet- 
liners now under development in Britain 
and France. Unpublicized trials of gas 
turbines in transport aircraft designed to 
be powered by piston engines, and mil- 
lions of miles of scheduled Comet op- 
erations, are being used to consolidate 
Europe’s lead in the jet transport field. 

British and French engineers are 
confident that the jetliners of tomorrow 
will match and excel the economics of 
today’s latest piston-engine transports as 
a result of valuable know-how gained 
in the flying and maintenance of tur- 
bine-powered Douglas DC-3’s and 
SNCA du Sud-Ouest SO 30’s, coupled 
with experience resulting from the ex- 
tensive airline operation of the Comet 
(by the end of 1952 the Comets of 
BOAC and Union Aeromaritime de 
Transport should be logging close to 
100,000 miles weekly on scheduled 
flights). 

Production programs unpredecented 
in European aviation history reflect 
manufacturers’ confidence they have 
world-beaters on their drawing boards. 
The de Havilland Aircraft Company is 
establishing a third Comet production 
line and a production target of 70 air- 
craft a year has been set for the series 
III, the model which Pan American 
World Airways has on order. It seems 
likely that, whatever the final split-up 
of the program between the various 
marks, over 250 Comets will be built 
during the next six years. 
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Sights have been set even higher by 
Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., which is tool- 
ing up to produce Viscounts at the rate 
of 100 a year in the belief that the 
turbo-powered transport will be adopted 
as the standard medium airliner 
throughout the world. Vickers is con- 
fident that carriers are realizing the ad- 
vantage of having a jet engine which 
does not have to be operated at the ex- 
treme altitudes which fuel economy dic- 
tates for the turbojet. 


Year’s Experience 


Behind Vickers’ tremendous con- 
fidence in the turboprop for commercial 
use is well over a year’s operation on 
scheduled all-cargo services by British 
European Airways of two DC-3’s 
equipped with Rolls Royce Dart pro- 
peller-turbines, the same engine used in 
the Viscount. 

The original conception of the Dart 
DC-3 project was to provide a lead in 
establishing operating techniques for the 
Viscount, despite the difference between 
the two aircraft (the pressurized Vis- 
count has four engines, the unpres- 
surized DC-3 two). Consequently the 
trials have been mainly aimed at em- 
phasizing high-altitude operations at 
high-ruise powers over long stages, 
with careful regulation of the engine 
conditions and of the flight path itself. 

The two aircraft have now logged 
about 1,500 hours and are a common 
sight at many of Europe’s principal air- 
ports (although military pilots still rub 
their eyes on encountering a DC-3 at 
28,000 feet). 





BEA’s Dart DC-3 tests have proved 
particularly useful from the engineering 
angle, as the Dart is probably the first 
engine ever to be brought straight into 
commercial service without previous 
military operating experience. Moreover, 
it is the first propeller-turbine engine in 
the world to go into either civil or mili- 
tary service. 

In addition to supplying the flying 
experience whereby the initial period of 
250 hours between engine overhauls may 
be extended to a more practicable and 
economic figure, the trials have proved 
the Dart to be generally satisfactory and 
free from the minor unserviceabilities 
caused by vibration which plague the 
piston engine. 

The trials have brought out several 
problems connected with the Dart re- 
quiring special attention. These include 
difficulties in starting the engines at low 
temperatures, and with unfeathering 
and relighting procedures at altitudes. 
As a result of the spadework performed 
by the Dart DC-3’s few snags are likely 
to arise when BEA starts the world’s 
first passenger operations with turboprop 
aircraft early next year (the first of the 
corporation’s 26 Viscounts was delivered 
last month). 

Planing of the medium transpert t 
follow the present Viscount, the -cries 
700, off the Vickers production lin: has 
undoubtedly been influenced by the 
success of the Dart DC-3 trials. The 
Dart, in a slightly souped-up ve sion, 
has been selected as the powerpla: « for 
the Viscount 800, a stretched-fu: -lage 
development of the present 40/4 -pat 
senger 700 series. The new mode’ wi 
seat upward of 60 passengers but will 
have a slightly shorter range tha the 
700 series. 

The Viscount 800 seems tailor:d t 
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SNCA du Sud-Est SE 210 will incorporate experience gained with the SO 30. 


the general requirement for larger re- 
gional transports than present equip- 
ment, a trend which has been recog- 
nized in France where the two proto- 
type medium-range jetliners now about 
to be built will each accommodate 80 
passengers. 

Although these two twin-engine 
planes—the Hurel Dubois HD 45 and 
the SNCA du Sud-Est SE 210—repre- 
sent France’s first ventures in the jet 
transport field, they will incerporate the 
experience gained in extensive trials 
with the French-built SO 30’s; equipped 
with Rolls Royce Nene and Atar turbo- 
jets instead of piston engines. The 
SNCA du Sud-Ouest company, builder 
of the SO 30, will cooperate closely 
with Sud-Est in the construction of the 
SE 210, thereby ensuring that the les- 
sons learned in the trials are fully 
utilized. 

ere is every indication that both 
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the SE 210 and the HD 45 will prove 
to be landmarks in the history of jet 
transportation. The former plane will 
have its two Rolls Royce RA 16's (the 
same engine as used in the Comet III) 
in nacelles at the rear of the fuselage, 
enabling the turbojets to be serviced at 
ground level without the use of ladders 
and greatly facilitating engine changes. 

The HD 45, featuring a _high- 
aspect-ratio wing, will require a shorter 
take-off run than any comparable turbo- 
jet airliner. Hurel Dubois claims that 
the purchase price and operating cost of 
the plane is about 30°, less than that 
of equivalent piston-engine planes. 


To complete this brief survey of 
Europe’s next crop of jetliners, which 
has purposely been confined to types 
likely to fly before 1955, mention should 
be made of two more British aircraft: 
the Handley Page HP 97, which latest 
reports indicate will incorporate many 


HUREL DUBOIS HD 45 will require shorter 


take-off run than other comparable turbojets. 
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of the features of the HP 80 crescent- 
wing bomber; and the Bristol Britannia 
2, a stretched-fuselage version of the big, 
long-range turboprop transport now fly- 
ing in prototype form. 

It is possible but not probable that 
two other models, both transport ver- 
sions of bombers, will be flying by 1955: 
the Vickers VC-7, a derivation ef the 
Valiant, and an undesignated transport 
version of the Avro 698 Vulcan Delta. 

Powerplant for all the aircraft men- 
tioned above is either the turboprop or 
the “simple” turbojet. In the post-1955 
era prototypes will begin to make their 
appearance fitted with the by-pass type 
of gas turbine—the Rolls-Royce Conway 
is the first to be announced—which will 
make possible economic operation at all 
altitudes and may enable jet power to 
be used for braking purposes. 

There is every indication that British 
manutacturers—particularly de Havil- 
land—are fully aware that speedy ex- 
ploitation of this new engine will keep 
Britain ahead of the world in the trans- 
port held. 


Doolittle Receives 
Wright Bros. Trophy 


Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, famed 
Air Force leader and now a vice presi- 
dent of Shell Oil Co., has been awarded 
the 1952 Wright Brothers Memorial 
Trophy, the National Aeronautic Asso- 

ciation, trophy ad- 
ministrator, has an- 
nounced. Formal 
presentation is to 
be .made on De- 
cember 17 at the 
Aero Club of Wash- 
ington’s Wright 
Memorial Day Din- 
ner in Washington, 

Doolittle D.C. 

Although Doolittle is generally 
known for his military achievements, 
the award of the Wright Trophy was 
made only on the basis of his lesser 
known, but also important, contribu- 
tions to aviation as a civilian. The 
trophy is awarded annually for “signifi- 
cant public service (as a civilian) of 
enduring value to aviation.” 

Doolittle has a long record of 
civilian service dating back to 1924 
when he graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with an aero- 
nautical engineering degree. Among his 
outstanding achievements as a civilian 
were his direction of the Guggenheim 
Foundation’s pioneering work in instru- 
ment flying (1928-1929), during which 
he made the first blind flight on Sep- 
tember 29, 1929, and his recent work 
as chairman of the President’s Airport 
Commission. 
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Ramsay D. Potts, Jr. 


President, Independent Military 
Air Transport Association 


IMATA's Role in Air Transport 


Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., new head of the Independent 
Military Air Transport Association, is one of aviation’s young- 
est top executives in one of the industry’s thorniest spots. 
Thirty-six years old last month, Potts, with a combination 
military-civilian background and with the unanimous sup- 
port of carrier members of IMATA, tackled the delicate 
role of balancing military and charter services of large irregu- 
lars on the economic and regulatory scales devised by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 


As a military man, Potts holds the rank of Colonel, 
USAF Reserve. Decorations for combat service include the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the Silver Star with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, the Distinguished Flying Cross with two Oak Leaf 
Clusters, the British Distinguished Flying Cross, and the 
Croix de Guerre. For his work on the U. S. Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey, he received a Bronze Star Award and a com- 
mendation from the Secretary of War. 


The interrogation by American Aviation editors for 
this interview was familiar duty for Potts. At the conclu- 
sion of the European war in 1945, as Chief of Staff of the 
Military Analysis Division of the U. S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, he interrogated almost all of the surviving leaders 
of Nazi Germany and Japan and participated in the writing 
and editing of many of the survey reports. The reports 
made to the President, covered all aspects of the effect of 
air operations against Germany and Japan. 


A lawyer, Potts during the past two years has served 
as special assistant to the chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board and later to the Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. In March, 1952, he resigned 
from RFC to become civilian consultant to the Chief of Staff, 
USAF, and on August 19, 1952, was named president of 
IMATA. 


Would you describe the functions of the organization? 

® A. IMATA was formed primarily for the purpose of 

representing its member carriers with the military in the 

maintenance of facilities for procuring and servicing trans- 

portation of military personnel and supplies within the con- 

tinental United States and its possessions. Initially the associa- 
tion was viewed primarily as an operating organization. 


In performing this function for our members we + ain- 
tain a field organization to insure the efficiency of serv -ing 
these military movements; we also operate a communica ions 
system to assist in controlling the operation of the meiber 
carrier planes that are participating in this military lift. In 
addition we have other functions normal to any trade associa- 
tion. 

I think perhaps I can refer to our bylaws to state 
what those are: to effectuate the enactment of proper laws 
and regulations relating to military transportation and ir- 
regular airline carriers. An example would be our participa- 
tion in the CAB’s irregular air carrier hearings. Instances 
where we do participate in such activity arise case by case 
and each case is judged on its own merits. In other words we 
have no program right now of going to Congress constantly 
and asking for this or for that legislation. 

Each particular participation by the Association is 
viewed as a separate operation, and we discuss with our 
members before we take part. 


A second function is to promote closer and more 
harmonious relations among irregular carriers engaged in 
military air transportation. In other words we act as a clear- 
ing house for information and operational data. 


Another function is to promote air safety in general 
and in particular as it may relate to our member carriers. 
An example of that would be the encouragement we are 
giving our members to participate in the activities of the Air 
Engineering Foundation. 

Another example would be the dissemination by us 
of information on tests being conducted by any of our mem- 
ber carriers to improve equipment. Finally we do anything 
we can to promote better relations of our member carriers 
with the military and with the CAB and other government 
agencies. 


Q. Is IMATA a temporary organization for the dur- 
ation of the current political emergency? 


A. I am not sure that the current political emergency 
is not long term in its possible duration. It seems probable 
that we will have a rather sizeable military establishment for 
some time to come and so it looks as if we will be in existence 
just for that purpose alone for as long as we can see in the 
immediate future. 


I would say that the other roles that we might play 
as an association will be largely dependent upon what areas 
the CAB determines we can and should operate in and 
how the members feel about the participation of the 
association in some of these other fields that we might 
properly and legitimately get into at some later time. 


Q. How many field offices does IMATA have? 


A. IMATA has seven field offices at the present ime. 
We are flexible in that we would put additional peop = in 
the field if the need for additional offices arose. 


Q. Generally, what are the functions of the of ces? 


A. The field representatives have the primar ff 
sponsibility of servicing the military movements that orig nate 
at the different military bases, and of maintaining |) ison 
with, and offering services to, the military transportatior off 
cers in the field. 






— 
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“Member carriers are improving . . . maintenance” 


Q. Is IMATA an organization for non-scheduled air- 
s solely? 

A. IMATA is not an organization for non-scheduled 
nes solely. Two of our members are certified cargo car- 
Flying Tigers and U. S. Airlines. 

Under our charter and bylaws any carrier that is 
authorized to participate in air transportation by the Civil 
Acronautics Board and has an exemption to participate in 
military trafic can be a member of IMATA for that pur- 
pose provided that it is not represented by any other asso- 
ciation in dealing with this military traffic. 

Q. How many aircraft are the members of your organ- 
ization operating now? 

A. The members of the association are operating in 
the domestic Civil Air Movement, that is the official military 
movements, between 22 and 27 aircraft; the number varies 
depending upon the demand from the military. 

In addition, of course, some of our member car- 
riers are operating other planes on the Korean airlift and in 
other charter and cargo operations both domestically and 
abroad. 


All Over $1 Million 


Q. It has been said that all of the independent lines 
having capital assets of over $1 million are in IMATA, none 
in other similar organizations. Is this true? 

A. To the best of my knowledge it is true, although 
combinations of lines operating under one management 
not in IMATA may have assets of over $1 million. I should 
point out, however, that some of the best and most efficient 
operators we have in the CAM business are small companies 
with only two to four planes. 


Q. Would you explain the difference between the 
operations of IMATA members and the operations of the 
members of the Aircoach Transport Association? 


A. IMATA member carriers are substantially inter- 
ested in carrying military traffic, both official and unofficial. 
So also are ACTA members. But the member carriers of 
ACTA seem to be more interested as a group, speaking 
generally, in civilian common carriage than are the IMATA 
members. 

This refers to the bulk of the traffic carried by the 
memers of the two associations and of course would have 
to ly modified in some cases if you look at particular car 
riers IMATA members seem to be more interested in 
cha type operations. 


Q. Do you have any working arrangements or joint 
func ons with the Aircoach Transport Association? 


\. Yes, we do. Pursuant to the expressed desire of 
the ense Department, we have been operating what we 
cal > Joint Control Board where both associations are 
rej uted for the purpose of coordinating and making 
qui ms to the military. 

Ve also have an informal arrangement with ACTA 
for handling of CAM movements in the field whereby 
places our field representatives service their CAM’s 
other places their field representatives service our 
All of these arrangements are in accordance with 

ents that we have on file with the CAB. 

Q. Is membership civilian common carriage tied in 

ilitary traffic? If not, is there another organization 

ration of the former? 


A. IMATA only deals in and handles military traffic, 
either official or unofficial, The members procure their 
civilian common carriage either through their own means 
or through agents. And so we have no organization for 
the handling or operation of civilian common carriage. 


Q. Is IMATA a representative or controlling body; 
i.e., does the association have any control over the aircraft 
or must each member carrier be consulted prior to commit- 
ting its aircraft? 


A. Each member carrier operates its own aircraft. 
but they release them to the control of the association for 
the purpose of official military traffic. While under the con- 
trol of the association we have the delegated authority to 
quote to the military on planes assigned to the lift, but as a 
matter of practice we usually check back with the member 
carrier to determine whether or not he waants to accept the 
move we are quoting him on. 

The final contract between the military and the 
member carrier on any move is made between the carrier 
and the Military Service involved, with the association act- 
ing as the intermediary or agent. 


Q. What are IMATA’S personnel requirements and 
how are they they broken down in respect to administrative 
and operational? 


A. At the moment IMATA has 31 employes, 15 ad- 
ministrative employes and 16 in the operational side. In 
addition we constantly utilize the services of employes of 
member carriers on loan to us. 


Reinvesting Profits 


Q. To what extent are your member carriers reinvest- 
ing profits in the industry? 


A. Insofar as there have been profits during the past 
year, I think the profits have accrued mostly to the larger 
carriers in the association. All of our carriers have programs 
for reinvesting profits in the industry—the smaller carriers 
mainly in the improvement of the equipment they possess, 
such as modification programs for their C-46 aircraft. 

Some of our larger member carriers, such as Trans 
ocean, Flying Tigers, and Trans-Caribbean, have plans to 
purchase new equipment. Almost all of our member car 
riers are improving their training programs for their pilots 
and generally increasing the efficiency of their maintenance. 


Q. In your opinion how do you feel financial houses 
look on irregular lines as investment risks? 


A. Generally speaking, investment houses are loath 
to lend to carriers that are subject to the restriction of 
markets through the regulatory policies of any government 
agency. I would say that the quality of the risk of many of 
our member carriers would improve as the stability of regu- 
lation improves. 


Q. How do the members of IMATA compete with 
the scheduled airlines for military business? Are their tariffs 
comparable or lower? 


A. On the charter moves of plane load groups of 
official military traffic we compete with the scheduled air- 
lines by quoting to the military a price which is based upon 
a combination of the ferry mile rate and the live or loaded 
mile rates. The scheduled airlines through the Military 
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“Irregulars ... open up new markets for all” 


Traffic Bureau of ATA do the same thing. Then the evalu- 
ators of the Military Services concerned compare those and 
make a decision based upon a combination of price, quality 
of service, convenience to the military, etc. The tariffs of the 
two on the same type of equipment are comparable. 

In movements involving less-than-plane-load lots, espe- 
cially movements of military passengers in groups of 15 
or less, IMATA has not in the past been in a competitive 
position with the scheduled airlines, mainly because it has 
been the policy of the Military Services to give preference to 
the scheduled airlines in the movement of groups of 15 or 
less. 

In this field we think that we can demonstrate that 
we can save money to the government where we could move 
these military passengers on our planes at coach rates, as 
compared with many of the movements which take place 
on scheduled airlines at the higher luxury type rates. 

Q. What has IMATA’s volume of business been with 
the military? 

A. I can give you some figures for the last 14 months 
period. During the 14 months from July, 1951, through Sep- 
tember, 1952, we carried in these domestic official military 
movements 113,718 passengers. These were broken down into 
3,044 separate military moves. The gross dollar volume of 
those moves amounts to $6,475,542.67. Here are some typical 
figures for selected months: 

In October of 1951 our member carriers did a gross 
“business on official military traffic of $321,884.43; in March 
of 1952 they did a gross on official military traffic of $411,- 
298.40; in June of 1952 they did $605,296.25; and in Sep- 
tember they did a gross of $669,155.30. We reached the peak 
in August of 1952, doing a gross official military business 
that month of $813,366.05. 


Revenues Rising 


Q. Is this continued rise in revenues due to an in- 
creased activity of IMATA or is it a result of stepped-up 
military business? 

A. I would say that the increase is primarily due to 
. the fact that over the period of the last year the member 
carriers have given good service in this lift and the military 
services are finding it increasingly to their advantage. 

Q. How many different types of aircraft are being 
operated by IMATA’s members in the military lift? 

A. We have operated four different types in the mili- 
tary lift: DC-3’s, C-46’s, DC4’s, and DC-6’s. The DC is 
not normally in the lift. The bulk of the equipment is C-46 
type aircraft. 

Q. What, in your personal opinion, is the basic rea- 
son for the failure of the irregulars to buy new equipment 
during a period when other airlines of the world bought over 
1,200 planes? 

A. The irregular air carriers have had an uncertain 
future because of the regulatory policies of the government 
and because their place in the over-all air transportation pic- 
ture has not been clearly defined. Due to this uncertainty 
the irregular carriers have tried to conserve and improve 
existing equipment. 

I would say that, if a secure place in the air transpor- 
tation picture could be obtained for the @regular air carriers, 
you would undoubtedly see additional equipment programs 
by many of the irregulars. Despite the uncertainty that does 


exist with regard to the future of the irregular air carri:rs, 
some of the irregulars have new equipment programs . nd 
are ordering, in limited quantities, new equipment. 

Q. The scheduled airlines have established specifica- 
tions for several major aircraft types which they require. Is 
IMATA programming any such specifications? 

A. We have not programmed any such specification, 
although we have discussed it with some of our members. 
Essentially any aircraft that we would want to see pro- 
grammed for charter type operations should be convertible, 
cargo to passenger carrying, and should have a low opera- 
tional cost, plus the capacity of high density seating. 


No Contribution? 


Q. The comment has been made that the non-sched- 
uled lines make no contribution to the advancement of air 
transportation. Would you care to comment on this? 


A. That comment must have been made by someone 
with his head in the sand. I think that a number of develop- 
memts over the past seven years give the lie to any such state- 
ment. For instance, the pioneering work and the proving of 
the importance of air coach transportation bas been done 
largely by irregular carriers. The scheduled lines are now pro- 
gramming increasing quantities of equipment for coach runs, 

Again the examples of the Korean airlift and the 
Berlin airlift are specific cases where the irregular air carriers 
stepped in at a moment’s notice to fill the demand. 

A trip I took the other day demonstrates anew to me 
that the irregular air carriers do open up new markets for 
all air carriers. I went from San Antonio to San Francisco 
on one of our official military charter moves. On that plane 
only two of the 36 passengers had ever ridden in an airplane 
before. Several of the men on this flight told me that as a 
result of this flight they would be inclined in the future to 
use air transportation, whereas in the past they would not. 

The irregular and independent air carriers have also 
pioneered in the development of air cargo and freight move- 
ments. I would say that in all these fields the irregular car- 
riers have made a substantial contribution to the develop 
ment of air transportation. 

Q. Did the CAB cutback in gross operating weight 
of the C-46 used in passenger operations early this year 
adversely affect the military contract service being performed 
by IMATA members? 


A. The cutback in gross operating weight on the 
C-46 adversely affected the service in that it increased the 
per passenger-mile cost to the military. It has not affected 
the service that we are giving, except that it has cause 
to make an extra gas stop on a longer flight. 

Q. Do members maintain their own forces for h:avy 
maintenance work or is most of it farmed out? 

A. Several of our members do maintain the n«ces 
sary equipment and staff around the country to perform | :avy 
maintenance and some of these members also do the m 
mance on a contract basis for some of the other ca: 
Several of our members have maintenance contracts 
outside organizations that have nationwide facilities. 

Q. What is the utilization of aircraft for m 
traffic vs. common carriage? 

A. Over the period of the last two years our 
ber carriers have become heavily committed to mi 
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Here's what they do ‘‘up front’’ before a United Air Lines take-off 


1. LET’S SUPPOSE you've taken your seat on a United 
DC-6 Mainliner. The door has been closed at departure 
time, and you may wonder what’s going on up front in the 
pilot’s compartment. The answer is a careful, step-by- 
step procedure that is always followed by Mainliner flight 
crews, before every flight. 


3. BEFORE TAKE-OFF your flight crew (from left to 

right, First Officer, Flight Engineer and Captain) performs 
series of checks and inspections required by United 
ir Lines to make doubly sure of efficient operation. For 
ample, you'll hear each of the engines in turn being 
ven a test run. 


» CLEARED FOR TAKE-OFF by the Control Tower, your 
inliner is quickly aloft. You may think the thorough- 
s and precision oi this take-off were unusual. Actually, 
y re routine in every phase of a United Air Lines flight 
xtra assurance of comfortable and dependable travel 

ery time you fly United. 


OR RESERVATIONS CALL OR WRITE UNITED OR AN AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT OVAL 


EMBER 24, 1952 


2. YOUR MAINLINER Captain receives permission from 
the Control Tower to taxi to the end of a runway, where 
he pauses for preflight checks. This is not a delay—the 
time is allowed for in your schedule, along with extra 
minutes in case he must wait for a landing plane, which 
has the right of way. 


4. THIS “CHECK-OFF” DEVICE aids the crew. As the 
knob is turned, a list of items passes in view and is checked 
off with a challenge-and-response system. For example, the 
Flight Engineer challenges “Controls,” and the Captain, 
after testing, responds “Free.” And so on until every 
item is in readiness. 


COMPARE 
THE FARE AND YOU'LL 


GO BY AIR AIR LINES 
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Carrier Proposed Investment 
$80.6 million 


American Airlines ........... 


reer 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
ee AD ac cw bwencvcess 


Eastern Air Lines ............ 


National Airlines ............ 


Trans World Airlines ........ 


Western Air Lines ..........- 





TOTRES .nncccccccccece 


11.6 million 


3.7 million 


6.4 million 


74.0 million 


23.9 million 


62.0 million 


6.2 million 


$268.4 million 
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25 
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Rapid Write-Offs Approved For Airlines 


Planes Covered 


Convair 240’s 
Douglas DC-6’B’s 
Douglas DC-7’s 
Douglas DC-6A’s 


20 Convair 340’s 


3 
10 
10 


— 


30 
60 


> CO > CO 


26 
10 
40 


297 


Douglas DC-6’s 
Convair 340’s 


Convair 340’s 
Douglas DC-6 


Lockheed L-1049’s 
Martin 4-0-4’s 


Convair 340’s 
Douglas DC-6’s 
Douglas DC-6B’s 
Douglas DC-7’s 


Lockheed L-749A’s 
Lockheed L-1049's 
Martin 4-0-4’s 


Douglas DC-6B’s 








Aircraft Manufacture 
Certificate of Necessity Program 


Prime Aircraft Firms 


Pete eeiecke nh eanenkwsse new aeweceaumee 
CD: vccensteegekspenesieebuns 
EE sh wadvstcseckeceseseednbentihes 
EN De Lantedadt cde Send eeAGidedebweie eho 
RS 2b ok Cam uiithehdbabir hci ar Ken ieeeNaS 
ie idl eed muah pee ee NReRee 
ET TE TTC Cee Tee TTT Cee Tee 
a ed anal aa ne Seth ek 
eee ond Ree iadeeeeh eanw acekeenen 
Dn” Ciueck us penser aeedewedeehensedseaewe 
Ds ccc ca ic ecu sehanee hmeewses ese 
REE ee ee eee 
a ee ce nas i al tee Cahn a meee ee 
EE ete ache esdhod scan tansenatceet sees 
ied ak ieedeGeen ss seeCRAdwds ands o4069049 
i dss 6 eee eens iveeeen ents 
ee tcc creceecbads Seeesa aye 


DEE aseeensececeuse heb kennd eee aes 


Aircraft Certificate Applications By Non-Aviation Firms 


SD 60666. 6b00068y a ebbeeenneceduses 
I eee ths os man dig ay abe © 4 GR a nai RR CR Ole ve 
FR eee re ar ee rere rrr es 
od ae eer eaeesaveens 
RE a Me eg as owner esiee ek 36d aaes 


Willys-Overland ....... 


Studebaker ....... ee edd atc was oe-eaiee 

es concn deb eenees coven 
IE 23 Gis Gas ane ove cata es aoa anes 
ack tusies se ceavsdcedseteyeet ses 


PE hee badechdsdcccscsncveveseeese 


= | — ™ 
ae owe wt se BP wD Pe OC 


No. of 
Certificates 


Total 
Applied For 


$ 4,483,526 
4,670,472 
20,358,371 
2,717,721 
1,915,000 
5,840,827 
21,741,063 
17,347,296 
6,509,733 
764,602 
23,910,696 
23,212,473 
1,715,741 
20,804,665 
12,921,097 
3,149,943 
5,518,706 
9,847,522 
734,258 
412,000 
89,759,630 


$278,335,342 


$226,489,983 
50,777,268 
12,844,131 
9,166,415 
17,699,647 
852,565 
3,758,390 
1,461,000 
90,435,863 
32,150,136 


$445,635,398 











ting up expansion goals in every fi 
in which it was authorizing rapid 
write-off certificates. Some goals w.re 
expressed in dollars, others in unit 

® Goal for air carriers was set at 
600 planes by the end of 1954. This is 
far in excess of either the first plan ‘or 
mobilization of the Civil Air Reserve 
Fleet (400 four-engine transports) or the 
subsequent reduction to 294. 


~ 


* Goal for expansion of the air- 
frame, engine, propeller, and parts in- 
dustry was placed at $1,330,000,000 but 
no target date was listed. About $1.156 
billion has been applied for and some 
$992 million has been approved. 

DPA, in making final approvals, sets 
the percentage of the total cost which 
may be written off in five years. In the 
past, the cost of new airline equipment 
has been placed at 80°%, meaning that 
the remaining 20°% of the airline’s ex- 
penditure must be amortized in the con- 
ventional seven years. 

Aircraft companies were getting 
70 to 90°% of their costs allowed 
for five-year amortization when the pro- 
gram first began, but Congressional criti- 
cism prompted DPA to tighten up on 
all approvals. Aviation firms are cur- 
rently being permitted to amortize 40 
to 70°, over 60 months, the remainder 
in the conventional 20-25 years. 

Degree of post-emergency useful 
ness is supposed to be the determining 
factor in arriving at the percentage per 
mitted. In theory, therefore, a plant 
which could not later be used to turn 
out commercial aircraft and parts would 
get 100°% certification. But the program 
has also been used to stimulate interest 
among companies which might feel they 
would be creating too much production 
space for the future. 





NEWS BRIEFS 





The Netherlands’ air force budget 
for 1953 totals $78,000,000, about $38, 
000,000 less than the 1952 figure. How- 
ever, there is a new $12,000,000 item 
for “joint army air force expenditure” in 
the new budget. Aircraft procurement is 
down $2,000,000 due to anticipated ce 
liveries under the MDAP. In the naval 
budget, aircraft procurement is listed 
at $2,800,000, slightly more than (or 
1952. 

The first production de Havilland 
Sea Venom built under license by SNCA 
du Sud-Est has made its first flight at 
Marignane. The Ghost engines for ‘he 
French naval fighters are being supp ied 
by de Havilland and by Fiat. 

Twelve Speedpaks have been 
ordered by Air France from SECAN. 
the French company which is build.ng 
the Constellation cargo containers under 
license from Lockheed Aircraft Cor; 
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MUSICK MEMORIAL TROPHY 





“most effective furthering the 
safety of arrcraft...” 


Ti. Musick Memorial Trophy, known 


th iout the world of aviation, is for 
an iward “to the group, body or indi- 
vi that has recently made the contri- 
b ", development or improvement 
M by its practical application has 
he most effective in furthering the 
Sa f aircraft with special reference to 
tr anic aviation, or directly so by 


In ie the efficiency of aircraft.” 


lrophy was established in 1938 by 


ci of Auckland, New Zealand, in 
me of Capt. Edwin C. Musick and 
ni companions in the “Samoan 
Cl who were lost in the South Pacific 
or iry 12, 1938 while making the first 
ce cial flight from the United States 
to Zealand. 


NOVEMBER 24, 1952 


For its contribution in furthering the 
safety of transoceanic aircraft, the 
Sperry Engine Analyzer has recently 
won the Musick Memorial Trophy for 
1951. This award was made to John E. 
Lindberg, Jr. and James W. Wheeler 
who jointly developed the Analyzer. At 
the time of this development, Lindberg 
was a staff engineer in the Pacific- 
Alaska Division of Pan American 
World Airways and Wheeler was head 


of the engine instrument department 


of the Sperry Gyroscope Company. 

Acclaimed for its contributions to 
flight safety, the Analyzer is in wide use 
on commercial and military planes 
throughout the world. It immediately 
detects, locates and identifies detailed 
ignition and mechanical troubles in air- 
craft power plants either during flight 
or on the ground. 

Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Division of The Sperry Corporation 
Great Neck, New York 
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Are Fixed-Base Operators Dying Out? 


Only short-sighted ones relying on Govt. subsidy, 


says state official; diversified revenues support others. 


By Lois C, Puttmus 


HE FIXED-BASE industry is ac- 

quiring a “new look.” The victim 
of an unhealthy inflation for the past 
five years caused by the G.I. flight train- 
ing bill, the industry was being lulled 
by a false sense of well-being and se- 
curity. The “easy money” of govern- 
ment subsidy attracted many fly-by- 
nights who found it unnecessary to look 
for other sources of income. 


But now, an AMERICAN AVIATION 
survey among state aviation officials re- 
veals, “the men have been separated 
from the boys.” There has been a large 
percentage of fixed-base operations clos- 
ing up, which for a while caused a great 
deal of alarm among the leaders of gen- 
eral aviation. But as the smoke clears 
away, the scene is that of a much 
healthier and potentially more stable 
industry. 

C. F. Cornish, director of the Aero- 
nautics Commission of Indiana, sums up 
the situation by saying: “The fixed-base 
operator who came into existence at the 
time of the G.I. flight training bill has 
not been able to hold his head above 
water when contracts terminated and 
is the one going out of business. The 
operator who is a business man, who 
has not depended on one source of in- 
come alone—especially one that is bound 
to cease in time—remains in business 
and operates profitably.” 


New Fields 


The ever-increasing use of the air- 
plane as a business and agricultural tool 
has opened up whole new fields to the 
fixed-base man. An indication of the 
extent of this growth is incorporated in 
the reply of Gerald W. Schwimley, 
executive secretary of Iowa Flight Op- 
erators Association. In Iowa, he states, 
there is a total investment of $3,750,000 
in private aircraft, of which 60% of 
the total is invested in business-type 
planes for four or more passengers. 
There is $200,000 that has been put 
into shop equipment for the mainte- 
nance of these craft. The general 
aviation field is yielding $2,250,000 in 
salaries to employes. 

Although almost 50% of the fixed- 
base operations have disappeared since 
1946, the figures for the past year are 
just about constant. For those opera- 
tors who are lucky enough to be lo- 
cated in key industrial centers, execu- 
tive flying has definitely become a major 
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source of income. Storage, engine over- 
haul, maintenance, gasoline and oil 
sales, as well as pilot services are ac- 
tive enough in these areas to provide 
a comfortable income. 

An example of such an operation is 
Hawthorne Flying Service in Charles- 
ton, S. C. Based at the municipal air- 
port, Beverly Howard’s outfit does a 
thriving business in storage and main- 
tenance of business planes. Its man- 
ager, John M. Hawkins, realized, as 
have many others lately, the necessity 
of selling businessmen in his area on 
the merits of an aircraft as a company 
tool. New sales of aircraft not only 
bring in considerable revenue, but also 
create additional maintenance and stor- 
age business. 


Higher Hurdles 


His technique is to sell aircraft 
just as any other commodity would be 
sold. The hurdles being somewhat 
higher, he found a method of penetrat- 
ing the inner sanctums and claiming 
the attention of his potential customer 
once he was in. Hawkins purchased three 
dimensional color photo slide wheels 
from Beech Aircraft. Three series of 
the wheels show the plane in flight 
and then go on to show the loading, 
interiors, safety instrument installations, 
etc., all captioned with phrases to point 
out the advantages of the new mode 
of transportation. 

Using such a “gimmick,” Hawk 
ins has found that what used to be 
a 10-minute brush off now stretches into 
hour and two-hour interviews. The pic 
tures, visually attractive and showing 
pertinent detail, pique the customer's 
interest, stimulate questions and, in a 
large percentage of the cases, get the 
man to the airport—the hardest job of 
all. Once the customer has had his ride 
the selling job is much easier and an 
impressive percentage of airplane sales 
are the result. 

Southeastern Air Service, in At- 
lanta, Georgia, owned and operated by 
Millard Davis, is another example of 
the fixed-base operators’ “new look” 
and sound business potential. There 
are currently over 90 corporation and 
business airplanes renting hangar space 
and having maintenance work done 
there. In addition to this basic reve 
nue, Davis runs a busy charter service 
and does specialized freight hauling. 

Another lucrative service is fur- 
nishing pilots to fly corporation air- 


craft when needed. Davis has five pilots 
on regular duty, plus a pool of pilots 
who are on call. 


Million Dollars 

One fixed-base operator anticipates 
grossing more than a million dollars 
in 1952. Alamo Aviation, Inc., located 
in San Antonio, Texas, is unique 
that the operation was set up to cater 
exclusively to company executive air- 
craft. Primarily Beechcraft distributors 
serving 97 counties in South Central 
and Western Texas, Alamo still derives 
enough income from service, parts, fuel, 
and Storage to carry its entire over 
head, according to John Brownlee, 
executive vice president. 

For the first six months of 1952, 
Alamo’s income is broken down as 
follows: 


- 


® Aircraft sales, 65 

* Service department, 8°; 
* Parts department, 16°; 
* Fuel sales, 6 

* Storage, 2), 

® Charter, 2'/, 

Brownlee’s comment on the serv 
ice required by corporate aircraft states 
that “most of them realize high utiliza 
tion, therefore prompt line service and 
maintenance is an absolute must. Costs, 
while being very carefully scrutinized, 
seem to be somewhat secondary. Quali- 
ty comes first and providing proper 
quality of service at non-exorbitant 
costs has been one of our biggest prob- 
lems.” 

Military Production 

Many distributors have been handi 
capped by the manufacturers being so 
deeply embroiled in military produc- 
tion, but not so Beech, which, Brown 
lee states, “has done an excellent job 
of maintaining civilian production . . .” 

To further strengthen its position, 
Alamo has obtained and is in the proc 
ess of obtaining all distributorships of 
parts and supplies necessary to the 
smooth functioning of its airplane <is- 
tributorship and maintenance section. 

The small operator located on a 
small airport in a small non-agricultural 


town has not fared as well in obtain- 
ing new aviation revenue. However, 
this type operator has found that by 


turning to non-aviation revenue he can 
continue to stay in business and show 
Restaurants, parking space, 
tourist recreational _ facilities. 
apartments, hotels, and club space are 
a few examples of the type of revenue 
he can and does draw on at the pri 
vately-owned airport. 

Many of these smaller operators 
gather comfortable incomes from farm- 


a profit. 
courts, 
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ing extra airport acreage. One small 
operator runs a farm implement deal- 
ership and flies the equipment to his 
customers, Others are engaged in auto- 
mobile repair, used car sales, and run- 
ning air ambulance trips for doctors. 
By supplementing his income with 
such functions, the operator can still 
maintain his airport and service the 
executive and agricultural aircraft as 
they come along. 

Sam Freeman of Somerset Air 
Service, Inc., in Bedminster, N. J., best 
indicates the plight of the small op- 
erator. He says, “The fixed base in- 
dustry today seems to me to be in a 
pretty bad way insofar as the small 
operator is concerned. Students are few 
and far between, public opinion is 
against flying, or is here in the East, 
new plane sales are almost nil, and 
many former plane owners are dis- 
posing of their ships due to inflation 
and high taxes. In addition airports are 
closing so fast ‘that it is becoming diffi- 
cult to find one within many miles 
of where you want to go. We have 
actually lost several charter trips to 
Long Island because there was no land- 
ing area available anywhere near where 
the passenger wanted to go.” 

Certain sections of the country are 
slower than others in catching on to 
the new trend of business flying. For 
example, John T. Griffin, president of 
East Coast Aviation in Bedford, Mass. 


finds this to be so. As he puts it, “Our 
historical New England conservatism 
is making the transition take place 
rather slowly, but it does provide a 
hopelul sign for the future.” 





NEWS BRIEFS 





Virst scheduled helicopter mail and 
passenger service will begin in 1953, ac- 


cor to L. Welch Pogue, former 
CA!) chairman, writing in the current 
issuc of Planes. Los Angeles, New York, 
an \icago will be the lucky cities, ac- 
cor to Pogue. 

. 


strike of 290 United Air Lines 


flig': engineers, which began without 
ne n November 5, was called off 
tw ys later after appointment of a 
Pr ntial fact-finding board. Creation 
ol board in effect postponed strike 
ac 0) days, during which time hear- 
In the wage dispute will be held. 
. 

ult of an NLRB election at Aero 
De and Engineering Co. in Bethany, 
Ok na, was that production and 


ma ince workers would remain un- 
re ted by an aircraft labor union. 
rh te: no union, 274; IAM-AFL, 
108: UAW-CIO, 61. 
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Notes on the Survey 


OMPILED from a recent IBM 
tabulation by CAA, the figures 
at right are an indication of the 
type and number of services being 
offered by the fixed-base operators 
who replied to the CAA survey. The 
total number of operators cur- 
rently in business is estimated to 
be 6,100. . 
KEY: A&E—aircraft and engine 
maintenance facilities, either major 


or minor; 
Inst.—pilot and student flight train- 
ing; R/S—rental or aircraft sales; 
I, C—Instruction and charter com- 
bined; 
rental or aircraft sales combined: 
C, R/S—Charter and rental or air- 
craft sales combined; I, C, R/S—in- 
struction, charter, rental, and sales 
combined; CD—crop dusting. 


I, 


Char.—charter 


service; 


R/S—instruction 


and 





What Fixed Based Operators Offer 


Number of services, not number of operators, in each state. 


State 





Ps I 3 
: - 6 & 
Ala. 29 1 1 
Ariz. 28 3 2 * 
Ark. 34 2 2 1 
Calif. 183 é 9 9 
Col. 35 = 4 5 
Conn. 19 2 
Del. 8 1 
Fla. 63 1 14 1 
Ga. 23 1 2 1 
Ida. 30 3 a Re 
Ill. 125 2 4 5 
Ind. 92 1 1 2 
Iowa 64 4 4 a 
Kans. 65 4 9 2 
Ky. 13 1 ‘i 
La. 29 2 1 ss 
Maine 18 ” 2 
Md. 25 1 1 
Mass. 54 1 1 
Mich. 99 8 6 
Minn. 43 ¥ 2 
Miss. 30 1 4 
Mo. 40 1 4 1 
Mont. 28 3 3 
Neb. 56 3 10 
Nev. ; 12 - se 
N. H. 13 2 1 
N. J. 63 1 4 1 
N. M. 22 - 2 
N. Y. 103 4 4 4 
No. Car. 55 5 5 
N. Dak. 33 R ‘3 3 
Ohio 120 1 13 1 
Okla. 57 6 7 
Ore. 40 2 6 1 
Pa. 144 2 7 
R. L 7 
So. Car. 23 9 
S. Dak. 28 6 
Tenn. 29 =e 5 
Texas 165 4 15 6 
Utah 17 
Vt. 7 
Va. 39 2 7 3 
Wash. 54 2 3 2 
W. Va. 24 4 2 
Wis. 64 6 7 5 
Wyo. 15 1 
TOTAL 2,367 95 186 71 
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AT THE CONFERENCE were (left to right) W. L. Flinn, 
Vickers; W. E. Spearman, American; and S. Oldfield, BOAC. 


Hydraulic Meeting Hears Comet Details 


Annual Vickers conference reviews year’s service 


experience; hydraulic system noise licked. 


By JoserpH S. Murpny 


OLLOWING the pattern set a year 

ago when Vickers, Inc., held its first 
Transport Aircraft Hydraulic Confer- 
ence, over 90 experts in the field of 
aircraft hydraulics met late last month 
in Detroit, Michigan under the same 
sponsorship to participate in what has 
now become an annual “fixture” among 
aviation’s engineering and maintenance 
people. 

Although concentrating their efforts 
on the discussion of service experience 
of the past year, it was the presentation 
of “things to come” in the form of an 
airline view of the de Havilland Comet’s 
hydraulic system that provided the high- 
light of the two-day session. 

Guided through a comprehensive 
agenda by American Airlines’ W. E. 
Spearman, assistant manager of service 
engineering, the conference produced 
these points of interest: 


® Hydraulic noise accumulators are 
on the way out following the success of 


Vickers’ pump reworks which have re- ° 


duced system noise up to 90%. 

® Non-flammable hydraulic fluids 
are presenting problems, with reduced 
seal life and corrosion the major trouble 
points. 

* DuPont’s Teflon, used to replace 
leather in back-up rings, is meeting with 
widespread acceptance. 
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Introducing the Comet’s hydraulic 
system to the conference, British Over- 
seas Airways’ chief technical officer, 
Sydney Oldfield, removed any doubts in 
the minds of those in attendance as to 
whether the complexity of the jet trans 
port is confined to electronics equipment. 

Describing five separate hydraulic 
systems in one aircraft, Oldfield enumer 
ated the jet’s thirteen hydraulic accu- 
mulators and seven hydraulic pumps 
which absorb the shock and provide the 
power for the 2,500 psi medium pressure 
systems and operate the landing gear, 
flaps, flight controls, wheel and air 
brakes, and steering. 

Comparing the Comet’s system to 
conventional designs, Oldfield stressed 
two new features, the accessibility of 
the main hydraulic compartment for 
servicing in flight and the use of ser 
vodynes (hydraulic jacks) for the opera- 
tion of the flying controls and flaps. In 
the operation of the servodyne, hydrau 
lic pressure is exerted continuously on 
one side of the jack piston, while cylin- 
der movement is governed by control 
ling the admission or exhaustion of 
fluid from the opposite side. 

Hydraulic system noise, having 
reached proportions that necessitated the 
use of noise filters in most postwar air- 
craft, has now succumbed to the efforts 
of corrective engineering, experience re- 
lated at the session revealed. 


Installation of Vickers’ wafer kit 





in fixed displacement hydraulic pun 
a rework which provides metering in 
the pump pressure port, has not oly 
proved successful in providing quicier 
system operation but has also permitted 
longer pump overhaul periods. Doug- 
las Aircraft Company’s plans for the 
DC-7 include no provision for noise 
accumulators and United Air Lines re 
ported a weight saving of eight pounds 
per airplane after removing the accumu 
lators from its Douglas DC-6’s. 
Confirming Vickers’ expectations of 
improved pump life with the wafer kit 
rework installed, airlines reported in- 
creases in pump overhaul periods from 


1,200 to 4,800 hours in the case of 
Sabena, 1,500 to 3,000 hours by North 
west Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, and 
Pan American. 

Reviewing their experience with 


non-flammable hydraulic fluids, the sup- 
pliers, airlines and armed forces repre 
sentatives discussed Hollinghead’s Hy- 
drolube H-2 and Monsanto’s Skydrol. 
Of the former, the conference was 
told of corrosion being experienced in 
the relatively stagnant areas of the sys- 
tem and of the chrome plating of steel 
parts and anodizing of aluminum parts 
to combat it. Of Skydrol systems, United 
Air Lines reported their use in all Doug 
las DC-6B’s and Convair 340 aircraft 





CONFERENCE NOTES 
* Douglas DC-6B production 


is running about 50-50, standard 
versus non-flammable _ hydrauli 
fluid. Summing up the pros and 
cons of the two available fluids, 
American’s R. C. McGuire indi 
cated that his company had not yet 
decided which course to take, aj 
parently speaking of the Dougla 
DC-7’s now on order. 


* Good reports were heard 
from TWA and UAL on use « 
Weatherhead Ermeto fittings o 
Martin 2-0-2 and 4-0-4, and Convai 
340 aircraft. Favor lies with resist 
ance offered to viberation, and re 
sultant reduction in loosening an 
leakage at fittings. 

* United Air Lines reported 
purchasing all O ring seals fro: 
the Douglas Aircraft Company 
reap the benefits of DAC’s qualit 
control procedures in ferreting o 
faulty seals. 





with the exception of the landing year 
shock struts in the latter. Aside from the 
nuisance problems to be expected i 4 
changeover from one type fluid 
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Modification-Overhaul 


A new $5,000,000 AIR FORCE con- 
tract... the fifth in a continuing series 
...for the assembly-line overhaul of 
additional SKYMASTERS has olready 
pushed the total of military and trans- 
port aircraft modified or overhauled by 
TEMCO well past the 2,000 mark. The 
majority of this work is being per- 
formed at TEMCO's modern and com- 
pletely integrated modification-over- 
houl facilities at Majors Field, Green- 
ville, Texas. 


Major Sub-Contracts 


TEMCO.-Dallas currently is engaged on 
sub-contracts for the manufacture of 
major components for the BOEING 
B-47 Stratojet, the DOUGLAS A2D 
Skyshark, the LOCKHEED P2V Neptune 
and the MARTIN P5M Marlin. A sub- 
sidiary plant at Garland is busy pro- 
ducing components for the CONVAIR 
B-36 plus others for BEECH AIRCRAFT. 





Aircraft Manufacture 


A prime contract for the production of 
a substantial quantity of McDONNELL 
F3H DEMON single-jet, carrier-based 
fighters has been received from the U. 
S. NAVY. The tremedous project is now 
underway at TEMCO-Dallas in the re- 
cently expanded main plant. The con- 
tract award is the culmination of a long 
program on the part of TEMCO in 
preparation for building modern jet 
aircraft. 


TEMCO’s F3H DEMON contract marks another important milestone in the 
rapid rise of the company to its present position as one of the major firms 
in the aircraft manufacturing industry. The three phase operation of 
TEMCO’s business has been made possible by one of the most modern and 
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best equipped set of facilities in the 
nation. With an even larger job ahead, 
TEMCO is still expanding to meet the 
need. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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another which involves duplicate fluid 
supplies, test stands, etc. UAL reported 
no appreciable difference in main hy- 
draulic system lubricity. using Skydrol, 
but has been faced with seal chipping 
and scoring problems with its use. 


Douglas Aircraft Company’s, F. H. 
Langenfeld, speaking of Skydrol’s use 
in the DC-6 supercharger system, out- 
lined a recent DAC recommendation to 
use the lubricant for two supercharger 
periods or 4,000 hours without change. 
The standard flammable fluid used in 
the system carries a Douglas recom- 
mendation for change every 250 hours. 


A newcomer to the field of non- 
flammable fluids, described to the con- 
ference, was Linde Air Products’ Hydro- 
lube AC, a water base fluid being de- 
veloped by Linde and soon to be flight 
tested. It is based on work done with 
water base fluids, which offer promise of 


usability according to Linde’s W. 
Millett. 

Rounding out the agenda with a 
discussion of O ring seals, the con‘er- 
ence heard widespread reports of the 
superiority of DuPont’s Teflon to 
leather as back-up ring material, expe- 
rience indicating a definite increase in 
life and reduction of seal nibbling. Out- 
lining a universal switch to Teflon with 
pressure and _ static seals, Douglas’ 
Langenfeld also told of its successful use 
with Skydrol systems in clearing up 
difficulties. 

Attending this year’s meeting were 
18 airlines with a strong foreign rep- 
resentation, 10 aircraft manufacturers, 
including the Piasecki Helicopter Corp., 
bearing, tube and equipment suppliers 
numbering 13 and the USAF, MATS, 
and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 





FLAME at 2,000° F. played on test hose and fittings 
for 30 minutes without leakage at Aeroquip meeting. 


Fire Tests Mark Aeroquip Conference 


HE EVER-GROWING calendar of 

specialized meetings for aviation’s 
engineering and maintenance person- 
nel added a newcomer to its ranks re- 
cently when Aeroquip Corporation of 
Jackson, Michigan, sponsored its first 
Air Transport Operators Conference. 

Under chairmanship of American 
Airlines’ R. C. “Bob” McGuire, the 
session was attended by over 40 special- 
ists in the field representing the airlines 
and aircraft manufacturers, who wit- 
nessed actual test simulating propeller 
feathering line pressure and flows under 
engine fire conditions. 

Contributing to the tests, which 
proved to be the main attraction during 
the one-day session, were Hamilton 
Standard’s A. D. Croxall, ATA’s Allen 


Dallas and Washington CAA’s ken 
Cullom, who provided the background 
on feathering line fire experience and 
CAA proposals for higher standards of 
fire resistance. 

A 32-item agenda led by McGuire 
brought to light many variations in air 
line experience with the use of flexible 
hose and fittings and produced these 
items of significance: 

* Only two airlines, one a foreign 
operator, have procedures for hose in 
terior lining inspection. American Att 
lines procedure calls for stretching of the 
hose and inspection of the inner liner 
with the aid of a light, a method that 
detects only major defects. Air France 
reported detection of inner liner failure 
by sound; with the hose under pressure 
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in a soundproof room, a specialist de- 
termines the existence of even minor 
leakage by sound. 

® Aeroquip’s new “little gem” fit- 
ting offers promise of extended service 
lile for installations now giving only 
limited service due to high temperature 
conditions. The new fitting, tested at a 
flow of 1/2 gpm under temperatures of 
1.850° F. for 15 minutes without leak- 
age, according to Aeroquip’s report to 
the conference, was further subjected 
to a proof pressure test of 1,750 psi 
and another flame test for 30 minutes 
duration at a flow of 0.6 gpm and pres- 
sure of 30 psi. Already in use on jet 
engine inlet scoop deicer lines, the new 
fitting features a two-piece nipple which 
pierces the hose inner liner during as- 
sembly. 

® Use of new B. F. Goodrich in- 
sulating sleeve with single wire braid 
hose now in service, or with BG Good- 
rich super hose, offers increased fire 
protection for propeller feathering lines. 


Withstands 1,860°F. 


Describing the new Goodrich in- 
sulating sleeve, of neoprene rubber with 
an open type wire braid, Aeroquip’s 
Ben Main told of tests previously con- 
ducted by Aeroquip using standard 
single wire braid hose that withstood 
1, minutes exposure to flame of 1,860° 
F, intensity before failure. Under similar 
tests after four minutes duration no 
failure was experienced with the double 
wire braided super hose protected at the 
fitting by the neoprene sleeve. 

Confirming Main’s prediction, in 
the actual fire tests which were de- 
veloped in the conference to simulate 
propeller feathering under fire condi- 
tions the single wire braided hose was 
operated at normal bleed pressure of 
150 psi and 0.4 gpm flow for 60 seconds, 
after which the 1,750 psi pressure for 
feathering was applied. 

\ithough as much as 250 psi above 
the octual pressures that would be ex 
pericnced, the protected line lasted 15 
seconds at the higher pressure before 


bursiing. Similar tests with the double 
wire braided hose were conducted up 
to 1* minutes duration without failure. 


tes on the meeting: 

‘ost of the super hose runs about 
/ over the standard single wire 
bra hose. 


uccess of this year’s meeting 


Poin to its repetition next year accord- 
ing \eroquip’s Henry Reisner, who 
spear caded this year’s session. 

diversity of Aeroquip’s shop is 
disply ed in new products shown the 
cont ce during plant tour. Items 
range {rom miniature slide valves to 
flexib!: fuel line couplings for wing in- 
terior locations on jet transports. 
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Continuous message blanks for 
all kinds of communications work 


this Trade Mark means PERFECTION 
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Soles Branches: Atlanta « Chicago * New York « Cleveland « Los Angeles 
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Dole xe farly Minter Vacation 
ata Low Package Price 


Pioneer of summer package vaca- A Fu LL WEEK 


tions, Delta now offers an early 

winter vacation at a price only a Between Dec. 20 and Jan. 27 
few dollars a day above summer 4 60* FROM 
prices if two travel together. 170 CHICAGO 
Price also includes breakfasts for 60* FROM 

7 mornings, limousine between $150 CINCINNATI 
airport and hotel both directions, jneiyding Round Trip Air Fare 


3 sightseeing trips. Each for a Party of Two 
*plus tox 


These 7 Famous Beach Hotels Help to Make 
This Early Winter Vacation Possible 
°Allison °Caribbean -*Delmonico 
*Raleigh *Monte Carlo +Shelborne 
*Macfadden Deauville 


Enjoy Christmas 
or New Year's 


in 
GAY MIAMI BEACH 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 





E WERE REMINDED of the impressive job postwar equipment is doing 
around the world by a note from British Overseas Airways noting that its 
fleet of five Lockheed Constellations and ten Boeing Stratocruisers have completed 
more than 20 million miles in transatlantic operation. The BOAC Stratocruisers 
have completed 3,533 Atlantic crossings since December, 1949, while the Connies 
have logged 3,530 crossings since July, 1946. 


United Air Lines’ decision to play up the things that go into airline 
schedule dependability in national advertising is a sound one. UAL will 
use advertisements in national magazines, direct-mail pieces, window dis- 
plays, television, etc. to explain the “behind-the-scenes” aspects of de- 
pendability. Our surveys have shown that all too few airlines keep an 
accurate account of “on-time” operations and our experiences in trying to 
make connecting flights proves the end result of this attitude. Perhaps 
some portions of the trade will benefit by reading the UAL ads. 


Every now and again we get an inkling of the world-wide scope of some 
of CAA’s activities. In the past year we’ve been impressed by the number of 
foreign repair station ratings issued, particularly in European countries where they 
provide a convenient service for U. S. airlines abroad. Earlier this month CAA 
issued the first certificate as aircraft and engine mechanic to a German national. 
He is Karl Kubasch, a Trans World Airline mechanic at Frankfurt. 


The helicopter appears to be spreading its wings. The recent trans- 
atlantic flight of USAF Sikorsky S-51’s, while it may not have been a very 
practical operation or one likely to be habit forming, was impressive. Now 
the Federation Aeronautique Internationale has recognized a 12 hour, 
57 minute flight by a Bell Model 47D-1 as an official world distance record 
for a non-stop helicopter flight. The Bell 47 flight, made on September 17, 
was from Fort Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, a distance of 1,217.137 
miles. Previous official record was 703.6 miles, set in 1946 in a Sikorsky 
H-5. New record exceeds even unofficial records by 260 miles. 


Titanium, which will see its first commercial airline use in the nacelles of 
Douglas DC-7’s, may find its way into engine exhaust systems as a result of an 
experiment now being carried on by Ryan Aeronautical Co., which will delve into 
processing methods for the metal. Steep price of titanium is still a major road- 
block. Ryan reports that sheets of titanium ordered for this project, which it is 
conducting under a U. S. Air Force contract, cost $23-§25 per pound. Titanium ore 
markets at two cents a pound, but the difficulties experienced in breaking down 
the ore account for the high cost of the finished product. 


There has been much speculation over the lack of fire when the 
BOAC Comet I crashed during take off from Rome late in October. We 
hope it proved that jet fuel is safer than regular aviation fuel, not as 
susceptible to combustion in this type incident. It is, in our opinion, more 
likely to indicate that other safety features of the Comet which could 
readily be installed in piston engine aircraft, such as inertia switches and 
wipe off switches to actuate liquid shut-offs and discharge extinguishers, 
are effective. The wipe off switches seem built for this particular type 
insurance. Mounted at the underside of each nacelle, they contact the 
ground early in any emergency landing and set off protective devices. 









GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 
NEEDS 300,000 VOLUNTEER 


Early this summer top USS. Air 
| Force officials met with Civil Defense 
| directors from 46 states and four ‘er. 
| ritories, and reviewed in confiden ial 
| detail the current efforts to defend 
| America from surprise enemy attack. 

“Despite a $300,000,000 radar 
fence around the nation’s perimeter, 
gaps exist through which enemy air- 
craft could penetrate our defenses un- 
detected,” the meeting was told. 

That’s why America needs a total 
of 500,000 civilian skywatchers as 
members of the Ground Observer 
Corps. Nearly 200,000 have already 
volunteered. 

“The only practical means of filling 
the gaps in our defenses is through 
a 24-hour operation by civilian vol- 
unteers,” the meeting was told. 

Why isn’t America’s radar network 
sufficient ? 

Defense gaps exists because of 
radar’s line of sight principle, and 
radar’s failure to penetrate opaque 
masses. Every mountain, every hill 
casts a shadow behind which enemy 
aircraft could sneak undetected. Even 
in perfectly flat country the curvature 
of the earth shortens the effective 
range. Equally alarming, radar is sus- 
ceptible to jamming. 

These gaps cannot be filled by Air 
Force personnel due to the stagger- 
ing expense. That’s why civilians are 
needed in 27 perimeter states to man 
Ground Observer Corps stations 24 
hours a day. Here is a critical, patri- 
otic job that requires just a few hours 
a week from each volunteer. 

Aircraft too are an important part 
of our national warning system and 
of course are the backbone of defense 
against attack. Three advanced Lock- 
heed planes play a vital role: 

The WV-2 Super Constellation 
Early Warning Aircraft, developed 
for the Navy and the Air Force to ex- 
tend radar’s range in a whole new 
concept of national defense. 

The P2V Neptune Navy Pairol 
Bomber, charged by the Navy with 
anti-submarine patrol and protec’ ion 
of U. S. coastal waters. 

And the F-94C Starfire, the nearly 
automatic all-weather intercey ‘or, 
which does the final job of clim! ing 
to the attack at terrific speed, loca: ing 
the invaders, and shooting them down 
with more than human accuracy. 

When the U. S. has all necessary 
planes and personnel—civilian and 
military—it will be difficult for enemy 
aircraft to penetrate U.S. defenses. 
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Sbadbwshio demiantls consti achievement 


’ Air Attack! This alarm could 
be sounded in the U.S. If it is, 
then time will be priceless. 

The U.S. Air Force is ready 
to answer any alarm—with 
squadrons of Lockheed Starfire 
interceptors* that can climb 
quickly to the attack, locate and 
knock out invading bombers in 
any weather, day or night. 

But first the alarm must be 
given. Somebody must spot the 
invaders, 















And there are only two ways 
to spot an air attack: (1) by 
radar, (2) with human eyes 
and ears. Ground radar stations 
cannot always spot planes fly- 
ing under 5,000 feet. So we 
badly need civilian observers. 











True, airplanes are being 
built to take our radar warning 
system off the ground. For this 
job Lockheed is producing 
WV-2 Early Warning Constel- 
lations with 360-degree radar. 











Also the Navy has many 
Lockheed P2V Neptunes on 
antisubmarine patrol day and 
night. Their “eyes” guard 
against air attack too. 




















An But we still need an addi- 
DEFENSE yt py 
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HE Ground Observers Corp, US. 
GROUND Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 
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.... Redesigned by National 


National Airlines has come up with 
a redesign for the Bendix Ignition 
analyzer which solves the space prob- 
lems confronting its installation in 
NAL’s Douglas DC aircraft and has 
begun equipping its fleet, said to be the 
first fully airborne fleet installation of 
the Bendix equipment among the air- 
lines. 

The result of the NAL project, 
headed by Chief Engineer Howard Pike 
and involving some 160 engineering 
man-hours, is a compact installation of 
the analyzer on the 6th radio rack shelf 
immediately adjacent to the flight en- 
gineer’s station. Following National’s re- 
design through its various stages reveals 
these major changes: 

* Ten analyzer-to-control-unit cables 
and plugs were replaced by two plugs, 
one at the analyzer and one at the con- 
trol unit. 

® The control unit panel was rebuilt 
(see photo) into a compact vertical panel. 

Other modifications included by 
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NAL in the redesign provide a 14-pin 
radio rack connection and replacement 
of the neon 110-volt power indicator 
bulb with a 28-volt unit. Since both the 
110-volt and 28-volt power is controlled 
through the main power switch by using 
a relay in conjunction with the switch, 
this latter change eliminates the unde 
sirable feature of the 28-volt power re 
maining on during the time the unit is 
in use, 

Aside from the engineering time 
spent in the redesign, National provides 
these time estimates for the equipment 
rework by the shop: the switch modi- 
fication consumed 20 man-hours in 
manufacturing, and 32 man-hours in as- 
sembly. The final installation in the air 
plane entailed 64 man-hours. 


New Textile Coating 


An aluminum coating for curtain 
materials, said to maintain their drape 
characteristics almost indefinitely, is be- 



































ing service tested by Northwest Airlines 
in the lower deck lounges of its Boeing 
377 aircratt. 

Manufactured by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., the new 
product called Raylon is __ basically 
aluminum in vaporized form, which is 


processed to the curtain material by 
vapor deposition. Aside from its drape 
retention properties, Raylon is said x 
reduce outside heat by reflection, t 
prevent curtain designs from fading, 


and to fireproof the material. 


Simpler Tow Bar for TWA 


A tow bar attachment for 
World Airlines Lockheed Constellation 
aircraft has brought maintenance engi 
neer H. C. Curfman $132 from _ the 
company’s suggestion plan and TWA 
better service with simpler handling of 


‘Trans 


tow bars. 


Before the Curfman design was de 
veloped, the tow bar locking mechanism 
was actuated by a handcrank with a 
chain and sprocket drive to a right and 
left hand screw which, in turn, extended 
or retracted the locking pins which ¢ 
gaged with the aircraft. To fully connect 
the tow bar to the aircraft required 
eighteen revolutions of the handcrank 


I 


the extended operation leading to fre 
quent failure of the chain or worm drive 

Substituting a crank 
shaft for the chain and sprocket sys 
tem, Curfman provided an attachment 


two-throw 


which could be fully engaged by rotat 


ing the lever 180° and which gives a 


positive indication that the tow 
fully locked to the aircraft. 


, 


vee fe DPou 


H. C. CURFMAN with tow ba 
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li: e floor trouble. But the magnesium 
fir, Goldberg said, would permit con- 
cevtrated loads almost double those 
wed by the standard C46 floor. 
The magnesium floor permits better 
distribution as well as an increase 
door loading and it also makes pos- 
sible double the number of’ tie-downs, 
Goldberg reported. Installation of the 
magnesium floor required approximately 
},200 man-hours. 


New Gage Simplifies 
Engine Leaning 


A dual BMEP and fuel flow indi- 
cator, developed by an engineer for 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, which is 
said to provide a simple method for 
manually leaning engines, has been un- 
dergoing service test for the past thirteen 
months with no reported discrepancies. 


Developed from two Eclipse-Pioneer 
Type 21100 fuel flow indicators as in- 
stalled on the Convair 240, the unit 
provides new dials. A long needle on 
the front scale indicates BMEP, a short 
needle on the intermediate scale indi- 
cates fuel flow, and the rear scale is at- 
tached to the fuel flow needle and in- 
dicates the angle between the BMEP 
and fuel flow needles. The transmitters 
remain unchanged and each system is 
powered by two one-power magnets. 

Normally two procedures are used 
tor manually leaning the engines. One 
procedure uses a certain BMEP drop- 
off for best power. With this procedure, 
there is no certainty of the location of 
the resultant setting with respect to 
“best economy.” The other procedure 
deternaines the actual point of “best 
economy.” 

When applying cither of these 
methods the procedure must be con- 
stantly repeated due to changes in 
power settings, altitudes, temperatures, 

eeds, etc. On short hops these meth- 

ike too much time and as a result 
ly a rule of thumb is used whereby 
proximate power setting is made. 

'n using the dual gage, moving the 

re control handle from auto-rich 

to-lean automatically decreases the 
frow gradually. At this time the 

P remains almost constant. This 

s that the angle between the 

es increases and this increase is 

| on the rear scale of the gage. 

\s the fuel flow gradually de- 

s, the BMEP needle starts to fol- 

it and at this stage the angular 

ence betweem the needles remains 
constant. The leaning finally 
¢s a stage where the BMEP needle 

s more rapidly than the fuel flow 

e and the angle as noted on the 

scale of the gage decreases. This is 

best economy” point on the gage. 
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TESTING TOPICS 


GREER PROPELLER GOVERNOR TEST STAND checks the mechanical “IQ” of 
the brains behind the performance of hydromatic constant speed propellers. This 
machine will test double acting, single or double capacity and reversible governors. 


GREER HI-LO MAGNETO TEST STAND, above, tests both high and low tension 
magnetos, distributors, and coils of Pratt & Whitney and Wright Aircraft engines. 


Testing the Flying Clippers 


Pan American’s Miami Overhaul 
Base Uses Greer Test Equipment 


Accuracy! Dependability! Speed! 
These are the qualities Pan Am seeks 
in test equipment, and finds in Greer. 
Greer has simplified and standardized 
its line to the point where customers 
can order test equipment right out of 
the Greer catalog. 


Please feel free to call on Greer to dis- 
cuss any aircraft testing or maintenance 
problem. If your question is not within 
our scope, we will tell you where it can 
be answered. Call or write Greer today. 





* 
GREER AIRCRAFT STARTER TESTER 
is used for high capacity aircraft starters 
up to 1400 foot-pounds of torque. Acces- 
sories kit permits testing of actuators. 


Greer Hydraulics Inc. 454 Eighteenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Field Offices: 298 Commercial Bldg., Dayton + 2832 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit + Representatives in all principal cities 
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Shock Test Instrument provides 
calibrated impact loads for testing aircraft 
relays, instruments, motors, switches, etc., 
and is manufactured by Mantec, Inc. Ca- 
pacity is 750 pounds force (10 pounds at 
75 g’s, or equivalent) and design con- 
forms to Spec JAN-S-44. Unit weighs 300 
pounds and stands 50” high. Address: 
Mantec, Inc., El Segundo, Calif. 











Synchronous Vibrators, also useable as power rectifiers and 
available in two models for supply voltages of 115 volt, 400 cycle or 12.6 
volt, 400 cycle, have been introduced by the Aeronautical Division, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Consuming 0.7 and 0.25 watts respectively, 
the Model WG178A and WG178B vibrators measure 2 1/16” diameter x 
354” high. Address: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Aero- 
nautical Division, 2600 Ridgway Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 








hy 
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e 
High Pressure immersion degreasing, washing, stripping, and clean- 
ing in one automatic operation is feature of unit announced by the J. P. 
Manufacturing Co. A self-contained model using motorized propellers to 


circulate the solution at high speeds, the units and systems are complete ’ 





with certified electrical controls and operational equipment for instant 


installation. Address: J. P. Manufacturing Co., 330 East Front St., Youngs- 









town, Ohio. 
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New Products 





Limit Switches 


A series of 


limit switches applying 


types of actuation and intended for 
long life applications have been introduced 
the General Control Company. Featur- 


fast 


switching action and vibration 


sistance, the new series of switches sup- 
lements the type DU-S switch already in 


New model 


s include: 


\)U-O—operated by heavy duty 
diameter nylon plunger. 


Ye 


U-L—uses sensitive leaf actuator re- 
quiring light operating pressures 
and adjustable to any of three 
leverage positions. 


-B—hball 


actuated 


from 


the side. 


-E—uses stainless steel plunger and 


plunger 


housing. 


Provides 


for 


plunger overtravel up to 0.093”. 
double-throw 


are 
rated 


ress: 


single-pole, 
up to 


34, Mass. 


20 amperes, 


i-Static Cloth 


anti-static material 


loth and 


intended 


identified 
to solve 


125 


General Control Company, 


as 


the 


of static electricity inherent in 
roducts is being produced by the 
Laboratories. A chemically impreg- 
th available in 18” x 18” sizes, 
Stat cloth is said to polish the 


BER 24, 
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Midget Thermostat 


A midget thermostat with a heat sen- 
sitive shell of 1%” outside diameter, in- 
tended for space-limited locations, is pro- 
vided in Fenwal Incorporated’s new Ther- 
moswitch. 

Shown with a standard Fenwal cart- 
ridge-type thermostat measuring %” 0.d., 


the midget Thermoswitch provides pre 
cision temperature control or overheat de- 
tection in solids, liquids, or gases. 

Overall dimension of the new switch 
is 3 5/32” and temperature setting range, 
which is adjusted and sealed at the fac- 
tory, extends from —50° F. to +450° F. 
with a sensitivity of 0.1° F. 

Address: Fenwal, Incorporated, Ash 
land, Mass. 





plastic material to a lustrous finish while 
removing the static charge. 

Address: Globe Laboratories, Sherman 
Oaks, Calif. 


Plastic Packaging 


Packaging containers and liners of 
polyethylene plastic film material and pro- 
viding welded seal construction have been 
announced by the Plastic Packaging Co. 
Used for protection of a wide variety of 
products including precision metal parts, 
the welded seal design is water- and air- 
tight according to the manufacturer. 


Address: Plastic Packaging Co., 730 
N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, IIl. 


O-ring Seals 


Synthetic O-ring seals designed 
special applications where rubber O-ring 
compounds are unsatisfactory have been 
placed on the market by W. S. Shamban 
& Co. Featuring heat resistance, chemical 
inertness, and low friction coefficient, the 
variety of new seals are composed of Tef- 
lon, Fluorothene, Nylon, and Polyethylene 

Wide application range of the new 
seals includes pump, valve, and fitting in- 
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stallations using new hydraulic fluids nd 
missile propellants. Useful tempers ire 
ranges extend from minus 110° F. to -jus 
500°F. and sizes corresponding to Spx if- 
cations AN 6227, AN 6230 and AN 6.909, 
Address: W. S. Shamban & Co., » 47 
Marilyn Ave., Culver City, Calif. 


























Ratchet Wrench 


An open-end ratchet wrench using ai: 
power has been placed on the market 
the Keller Tool Company. 

Particularly adaptable for use in inac- 
cessible places, the air-driven wrench can 
be used either to tighten or open coup- 
lings and is provided with a new feature 
that stops the socket positively in the 
open position. A stop plate on the side 
of the wrench, when pushed forward, en 
gages a pin in the socket providing the 
automatic “open” stop. The new wrenches 
are available in two sizes for hex nuts 
ranging from %” to 4%”. 

Address: Keller Tool Company, Grand 
Haven, Mich. 
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Angle Computer 






An angle computer which measure 9 
degrees and seconds any angle wit! an 
accuracy tolerance of three seconds 






been placed on the market by Scie 
Engineering. 

A precision tool for use in mac ine 
shops, the Derry Angle Computor, as : 1s 
named, provides a no-glare dial for ase 
of reading and a clutch type of loc: & 
secure an angular position for job © er 
ation. 

Address: Scientific Engineering, 1 | 126 
Weddington, North Hollywood, Calif« 
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ransducer 


A pressure transducer of miniature 
sign for quantity production, manufac- 
ed by Consolidated Engineering Cor- 
ation, simplifies pressure measurements 
a variety of types, ranging from inves- 
ration of aircraft turbulence distrfbution 
atterms to measurement of hydraulic sys- 
) pulsations. The Model 4-310 “Star” 
ckup, as it is called, measures Y2” in 
meter by approx. %4” in length and 
ighs 20 ounces. 

In operation the 4-310 unit provides a 
known signal for a given pressure change 
As the pressure changes, the output volt- 
age, which may either be conducted to 
sensitive galvanometers in a_ recording 
oscillograph or through amplifiers to indi- 
cating instruments, changes in precise pro- 
tion. 

Address: Consolidated Engineering 
Corp., 300 N. Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 
8, Calif. 


pe 


Plastic Coating 


Plastic coating for small tools and 
called Dip-Pak, introduced in two 

formulas by Fidelity Chemical Prod- 

Corporation, is of the hot-melt strip 
type. 

Available in the form of plastic 
ttes, Dip-Pak formulas 595 and 597 
ily applied. Used with an electric 
acketed melting pot, the part to be 
is merely dipped in the molten plas- 
idrawn, and allowed to cool. The 
S a tough, abrasive, moisture- and 
sistant transparent film. It can be 
1 by slitting with a knife and peel- 

e peeled coating is reusable after 

perties of the new formulas vary. 
595 is said to have a high tensile 
good flexibility, and provides a 
ventative oil film on the metal 

ripped. Its primary uses are for 
ols, gears, and machined parts. 
mula 597 has adequate toughness, 
trength, and flexibility for the pro- 
of similar parts where greater 
ss and flexibility are not a requisite. 
re available. 

lress: Fidelity Chemical Products 
ion, 470-474 Frelinghuysen Ave- 

wark, N. J. 
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MORE LUXURY FLIGHTS 
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This Winter National Doubles Its Luxury Fleet 
with New DC-6B’s! 


There'll be more Stars in the sky to 
Florida this winter! Yes, the nation’s 
newest fleet of DC-GB’s joins National's 
luxurious DC-6’s. Every day 1000 more 
Florida vacationers will enjoy world- 
famed Star service at standard fare. 


Z. 7 between 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA* 
WASHINGTON MIAMI 
JACKSONVILLE 
TAMPA (Sst. Petersburg) 
PALM BEACH** 
HAVANA 


*Effective Dec. 12 


Book Reservations Now! 


**Effective Dec. 1 


NATIONAL Airlines ~~; 
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CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48"ST.,N.Y.C.17 




































LIFTON PILOT BAG 


A Special Designed Flight Kit. Univer- 
sally used by airline pilots, has ade- 
quate inside compartments and pock- 
ets for computers and flashlight—out- 
side pocket for maps and charts. 


@ Made of Top Grain Cowhide 


e@ Will give years of service. 
PRICE $37.75 
plus U.S. Federal Excise Tax of 20% 
WRITE: 


AERONAUTICAL REPRESENTATIVES 
P. O. Box 84 


Miami International Airport Branch 
Miami, Florida 
Pilot Equipment—Navigation Equip- 
ment—Emergency Equipment. 
We invite inquiry from Airlines on 
quantity purchase. 


























Airline Commentary 








| By Eric Bramley 


N A LITTLE-PUBLICIZED undertaking, TWA’s John Haskell is doing some 
thing for Europe’s underprivileged children. Haskell, who works out of the 
| company’s Hollywood office and who is acquainted with a number of the top 
| stars, was instrumental several months ago in putting on a big charity event in 
London. Several Hollywood stars appeared, and in one night the show netted 
$75,000 at the London Coliseum. The money went to equip a playing field 
| in London’s slums. Equipment includes a swimming pool, four tennis courts, 
| swings, sand pits, and there’s more to come. 

Following this, the State Department, feeling that the program could do 
much toward combatting Communism, suggested that similar benefits be staged 
in other countries. So, with TWA’s permission and encouragement, Haskell 
has started “Variety Clubs” in Paris, Madrid, Rome, and Hamburg, and a group 
of Hollywood stars will appear in these cities in June, 1953. Such European 
charity projects are rare, we understand. The response has been extremely favor 
able. Many prominent people are on Haskell’s committee—Bernard Gimbel, Darryl 
Zanuck, P. W. Litchfield, of Goodyear, and a number of others. 

Later, other clubs are to be organized in Athens, Cairo, Bombay, Australia, 
Manila, and Honolulu, and 1954 has been set for a round-the-world trip. The 
venture has the support of the State Department, International Variety Clubs, 
and the Motion Picture Producers Association. 

Our hat is off to John Haskell and the Hollywood stars for a program 
that will certainly create good will for the U. S. abroad. TWA 
mended for its backing of a worthy. project. 


is to be com 





Two ex-Pan American World Airways’ men have become rival 
managers of hotels across from Miami International Airport. Hector Cruz, 
who was with PAA for 15 years in the traffic and passenger service de- 
partments, is now managing the Miami Airways Hotel, which was built 
several years ago to meet the needs of crews and transients. It’s air con- 
ditioned and insulated, and quite popular in aviation circles. Recently, 

a new establishment, the Travelers Hotel (also air conditioned, also good), 
was built a block away, and ex-PAA’er Charlie McLaughlin is in charge. 
Cruz and McLaughlin, no longer on the same team, should have lots of 
fun competing for business. 

* 

This situation must have been very confusing. A matronly woman passenger 
opened the wrong door in the LaGuardia airport lounge and emerged behind the 
| TWA ticket counter. She stepped up to a ticket position and asked the man on 

the other side of the counter (likewise a passenger) when such-and-such a flight 
| was due to arrive. They were jawing back and forth in utter confusion when 
Jim Friel, ticket agent, separated them. The woman, not at all embarrassed, s.id, 
“Oh well, I always did want to work for an airline. Such an interesting occupation.” 


Philippine Air Lines has mailed one of its small sewing kits to 
every U. S. domestic airline stewardess. In addition to needle and thread, 
the kit contains a tab which, when moistened and applied, will prevent 
stocking runs from spreading. Accompanying letter, signed by R. C. 
Mardon, regional agency and interline manager, explains that inasmuch as 
the hard-working sky-gals are‘rough on nylons “this kit comes to you with 
our sympathy and fondest regards.” PAL slyly adds that “speaking of 
runs, are you familiar with the extent of PAL’s services?” A timetable is 
enclosed and the suggestion made that “you might casually mention our 
name” if a passenger is contemplating a Pacific trip. Good sales promotion. 


It’s now okay to say that a passenger is going to HEL, notes Pan Amer: 1n 


| World Airways. You won’t be swearing. Designation for Helsinki, Finland, as 
| been changed from HEK to HEL by the International Air Transport Associat: 90. 
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30 Milliamp Signal 
Controls 50 Horsepower 


Modern aircraft control surfaces are not the 
size of a barn door but the wind across 
them is several times hurricane velocity. 
Results are similar . . . it takes plenty of 
power to control them. 

Vickers Electro-Hydraulic Servo Power 
Units provide rapid and accurate control 
of up to 50 horsepower with a 30 milliamp 
signal. This is another Vickers accomplish- 
ment in the control of heavy power by 
means of very minute signal inputs. Write 
for special bulletin No. SE-18. 


WIcKERs Incorporated 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
1502 OAKMAN BLVD. . DETROIT 32, MICH. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OL 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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NEW TICKETING MACHINE shown in operation. 


CAP, TWA Streamline Ticketing 


More ticket-selling machines installed by Capital; 
new counter method cuts waiting time for TWA. 


By Eric BraM.ey 


NE DOMESTIC airline has taken 

steps to make it easier for pas- 
sengers to buy tickets while another is 
simplifying its airport ticket counter 
check-in procedure. 

* Capital Airlines is expanding the 
use of ticket machines which it has 
utilized successfully at Washington and 
Norfolk airport counters. 

* TWA is instituting a new ticket 
counter procedure at some major air- 
ports to make it easier for passengers 
to check in. Successful tests were con- 
ducted at Chicago and New York. 


Capital doesn’t claim that its ticket 
machine, which was put into operation 
at Washington and Norfolk over a year 
ago, is the final answer to the ticketing 
problem. However, it believes that ex- 
pansion of use of the present machine 
is justified by (1) time saving for pas- 
sengers, and (2) money saved in ticket 
stock. 

The machines will eventually be 
installed at five more of Capital’s heavy 
trafic points: the Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and Cleveland airport ticket counters, 
the new Chicago downtown ticket 
office, and the Norfolk city ticket office. 
Pittsburgh and Chicago equipment is 
new being installed. 


50 






The Washington and Norfolk ma- 
chines were rented by Capital from 
General Register Co., but the airline is 
now changing from a rental to a pur- 
chase basis. Price for the machine’s case 
ranges from $150 to $170, and each 
unit costs $200. One unit is necessary 
for each city to which the machine will 
issue a ticket. In Washington, for 
example, Capital has one five-unit ma- 
chine issuing one-way tickets to Nor- 
folk, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago. Another machine issues round- 
trip tickets to the same points. Cost of 
the two machines is about $2,300. 

The machines are expected to pay 
for themselves in three years in savings 
on ticket stock alone. This stock costs 
$2 to $3 per 1,000, compared with $13 
per 1,000 for Standard Register tickets, 
and $19 per 1,000 for four-coupon book- 
type stock. 

Capital has found that its Washing- 
ton five-unit machines will ticket 50% 
to 55% of its passengers. Operating 
like a theater ticket machine, the device 
will issue a cash ticket in five to seven 
seconds. Tickets bought with travel 
cards or checks take somewhat longer. 
These tickets, of course, are for on-line 
transportation to the points mentioned. 
The machine does not handle tickets 
to other points or to off-line cities. 





Capital believes that the percent. z 
of passengers that can be handled at 1 
five points at which installations \. ill 
be made, and the time that will be 
saved in ticketing, justifies the now 
machines. 

The “ideal” ticket machine, which 
hasn’t been built yet, must have much 
more flexibility in terms of destinations, 
Capital officials say. It must record fare, 
medium of payment, and must keep a 
record of the sale within the machine 
(present model issues an auditor's 
coupon which the agent detaches from 
the passenger’s coupon). In other words, 
it must work somewhat like a grocery 
store register on which a clerk punches 
price and type of merchandise, and 
which retains a record of sales. 

TWA’s new airport ticket counter 
procedure is based on accepting the 
passenger's ticket at face value with 
regard to reservations information. 
Under the old method, when a pas- 
senger presented his ticket at the air- 
port, the counter agent checked by 
phone with departure control, which in 
turn checked the passenger against its 
list. This procedure, TWA found, re- 
sulted in jammed phones at rush hours 
and a resultant long wait for the pas- 
senger. Now, the company says, waiting 
lines have been eliminated even at the 
busiest times. 

Under the new system, which was 
tested at Midway Airport, Chicago, and 
LaGuardia Field, New York, and which 
will be instituted at eight other stations, 
the ticket is accepted at face value. 
The check-in agent passes the lifted 
coupon to a tally agent who uses it to 
check the flight out with reservations. 


Information List 


Every two counter agents have a 
passenger information list for check 
purposes if tickets lack reservation, in- 
formation—if a passenger has an open 
ticket, for example. Passengers’ names 
are noted horizontally, and the list is 
only several inches long (old vertical 
lists were sometimes three feet long 

In other words, TWA, which had 
installed departure control to elimi 
the need for counter agents to check 
tickets against long lists, has now found 
that it can go a step further and elirni- 
nate departure control. Under the new 
method, errors are less than 1% <nd 


bottlenecks 


“a 


have been eliminated. 

Using the new system at Chicz 70, 
46 seconds was the highest chec! in 
time per passenger, while 21 seco’ ds 
was the lowest. The old procedure t 9k 
from 60 to 80 seconds. 

TWA is now in the process of 1- 
stalling the new system at Pittsbu 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Dayton 
Indianapolis. Eventually it will also be 
in effect at Los Angeles, San Franci -0, 
and Columbus. 
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G.E."s PERMAFIL D-C CAPACITORS operate for 10,000 hours or longer G-E *‘FLYWEIGHT’’ SILICONE AUTOTRANSFORMER is \ to V lighter, 
at full-rated voltage in ambients up to 257F. They are 1/5 the size of delivers 14 volt-amps per ounce compared to four volt-amps produced 
liquid-filled capacitors derated to operate at that temperature. by a transformer made of conventional materials. 


G-E COMPONENTS REDUCE WEIGHT 
SAVE SPACE—UP 10 80%! 


"I For electrical equipment that saves space and weight, 
take a look at these G-E Aircraft Components. Up to 
80% smaller, carefully built and tested, they can mean 
greater efficiency for your aircraft’s electrical system: 

Check the features of the G-E “‘Flyweight”’ Silicone 
Autotransformers--the most spectacular transformer 
design in years. 

Note the tiny size of the Permafil d-c capacitor . : : 
every bit as dependable as larger liquid-filled units. 
And see what G.E.’s Airborne Transformer-Rectifiers 
can do towards eliminating heavy, unnecessary d-c 
generating equipment and long bus runs. 

The next time you specify electrical components, 
call on your local G-E representative. He can recom 
mend just the equipment you need for better aircraft 
performance. And for more information on the units 
shown on this page, write to Section 210-38C, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


J 
Gou CAR free pow confidence mn. 


©." AIRBORNE TRANSFORMER-RECTIFIERS assure a light depend- 
'e Source of d-c power with little maintenance. Used with an alter- 


oe they cut weight by eliminating long bus runs and d-c generating 
qv'pment usually required. Available in 50 and 100-amp units. 
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WINNING 


, THE BATTLE 
with 
component parts 
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Unlike the proverbial horseshoe nail that Jost the 
battle, today’s military aircraft win battles because of the 
quality of their components. 
Where specifications demand precision machining, quality stamping, 
dependable certified heliarc or continuous seam welding, 
or tooling, major aircraft manufacturers invite UNIVERSAL to bid. 
A major west coast production facility, UNIVERSAL 
offers long experience in the priceless “know how” 
that is so important in turning out quality in volume and 
guaranteeing “on-schedule” delivery — at competitive prices. 
Write for our new facilities brochure... let us bid 
on your requirements. Nationwide service. 





































2311 West Orange Street 
Cumberiand 3-3115 
Albembra, Calitornia 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 





Editorial (Cont. from p. 15) 





ment posts. Only the five-man 
Civil Aeronautics Board cannot 
be replaced all at once. Much that 
happens to civil aviation will de- 
pend upon the caliber of people 
placed in the key positions. 

This is a time when long 
familiar faces begin disappearin; 
from the Washington scene. This is 
a time when young and ambitious 
politicans seize opportunities to 
ride to fame for championing new 
causes or prosecuting scandals. 
(Supreme Court Justice Hugo 


Black owes his life-time job to his 
prosecution of the airmail investi- 


gation of 1933-34.) 

A new day in Washington is 
just beginning to break. Like 
dawn, it will come slowly but 
steadily and only until daybreak 
finally arrives will it be possible to 
realize how complete the change 
has been. Twenty years of Demo- 
cratic control have done a great 
deal for aviation. But the Demo- 
crats have some things t 
answer for. The passing scene in 
Washington for the next few years 
will be of intense interest to all in 


ga 


also 


aviation. 
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PERISHABLE GOODS have found new markets through air freight 
via Frontier. 


Frontier Makes Freight Big Business 


The Rockies do favors for local line, but equipment 


and sales program help break records. 


By Watvrer A. Kivrain 


INTIER AIRLINES, like most 
freight carriers, has called the 
en time and again to witness 
inge cargoes that it was hauling. 
grizzly bears and baby burros, 
lungs and emergency rations for 
nd ranches have all helped to 
aluable space in Rocky Moun- 
spapers. Behind the hoopla and 
icity, however, lies an air freight 
1 that is growing fast enough to 
e cockles of any business man- 
cart, 
e of the milestones that Fron- 
ulready passed: 

Over one third of all air freight 
in 1951 by local service airlines 
Frontier. 
fon-miles of air freight in that 
iled 303,611, an increase of 87 
previous year. 

Total load in 1951 was up 93° 

1g 1.5 million pounds. 
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® An increase of 52% in ton-miles 
was chalked up during the first six 
months of 1952. 

Behind the statistics lies the story of 
twisting mountain roads, industrial ex- 
pansion in the Rockies, and Frontier’s 
equipment and sales program. 

Geography helps keep Frontier in 
air freight business. Deserts, mountains, 
and hairpin turns combine to make land 
transportation slow, difficult, and at 
times impossible. From Denver to Du- 
rango, Colorado, an oil-drilling center, is 
a 10-hour drive when the roads are in 
good shape. Time by air: two hours and 
40 minutes. 


Petroleum Industry 


Biggest factor in the industrial 
growth of the area is the mushrooming 
petroleum industry in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, New Mexico, and Montana. 
Turning out 100 million barrels of oil in 
1951, these fields may double that figure 
in 52. To Frontier it means a hustling 


business hauling drill bits and heavy 
machinery. 

New markets for perishable goods 
have also contributed to Frontier’s pros 
perity. Arizona strawberry growers and 
Colorado carnation and peach growers 
found that air freight could sell for them 
in Denver, Albuquerque, and Salt Lake 
City. Retail merchants in Frontier’s 40 
small cities began to take advantage of 
the lower inventories that air freight 
makes possible. 

The equipment program at Frontier 
involved the use of extra-large cargo 
compartments (92 inches) and C-47 type 
doors on the line’s DC-3’s. The sales 
effort pushed local newspaper publicity 
and personal contacts for all they were 
worth, but avoided the use of regular 
space advertising. 

Personal Contacts 

The personal contacts were aimed 
at the men who specified the cargo 
routings: the purchasers, rather than the 
shippers. After the basic sales job had 
been done on the customers who would 
specify “route via Frontier Airfreight,” 
an educational campaign was launched 
to familiarize shipping clerks with Fron- 
tier’s rates and services. Multigraphed 
charts were distributed at very small 
cost to Frontieg, showing sample rates. 

The results of all this were the traf- 
fic records cited above. Looking ahead, 
Frontier sees no reason why it shouldn't 
continue to carry grizzly bears and drill 
bits in ever-increasing quantities. Says 
President H. S. Darr: 

“Our growth statistics make it ap 
parent that the rapidly expanding indus- 
trial Rocky Mountain West is using air 
service extensively. Distances between 
development centers of this area are 
great, and surface transportation is poor. 
Continued industrial and population ex- 
pansion must bring increased utilization 
of Frontier’s services.” 





NEWS BRIEFS 





Short Brothers and Harland’s first 
Comet 2, built for de Havilland, will 
come off the line in the summer of 1954; 
under present contracts Short’s will build 
only 15 of the jetliners. The first Can- 
berra bomber built by Short’s made its 
first flight at the end of October. 

Brazilian Air Minister Nero Moura 
has been authorized by President Vargas 
to negotiate an agreement with Fokker 
Aircraft Company enabling the Dutch 
firm to form a Brazilian subsidiary for 
the license production of S-11, S-12 and 
S-14 trainers at the Galeao aircraft plant 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

Three modified Beechcraft 18S’s 
have been bought by the Venezuelan 
Air Force for photographic missions. 
Nine other 18S’s are currently in use 
with Venezuela’s air arm. 
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CAR Proposal Hits 
‘Shoe String’ Operators 


A proposal to subject all U. S. air 
carriers to “minimum economic strength 
requirements” has been advanced for in- 
dustry comment by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Designed as a safety meas- 
ure, the proposal is aimed at “shoe- 
string” operators whose maintenance 
practices may be affected by their lack 
of necessary funds. 

Currently, Part 40 of the Civil Air 
Regulations contains such requirements 
for domestic scheduled carriers. CAA 
feels the economic strength of these car- 
riers is passed on by CAB when cer- 
tificates are granted. But there are no 
such requirements for international 
scheduled carriers and large irregulars, 
covered by Parts 41 and 42 of the CAR. 

With international lines granted 
certificates under procedures similar to 
those of domestic lines, the new proposal 
largely is considered potentially applic- 
able to non-scheduled carriers. 

CAB plans to amend the CAR to 
require carriers to have cash on hand or 
credit available sufficient to insure that 
current operating expenses for a two- 
week period will be met “without re- 
gard to income receivéd during such 
period.” 

Board indicated that recent accident 
investigations have demonstrated that 
“regardless of the number of specific 
safety rules in effect, a carrier may not 
be able to conduct his operations with 
the high degree of safety expected from 
air carriers if the finances of the carriers 
are in such precarious condition that he 
must rely upon the income of the next 
few days to meet his current obligations. 
It has been found that the tendency is 
to cut corners on maintenance . . . in 
order to . . . keep the operation going.” 

Failure to meet the proposed new 
requirements, upon which comments 
may be submitted through December 15, 
would act against an applicant for an 
air carrier operating certificate from 
CAA and against continuing operations 
of current certificate holders, who would 
face “immediate emergency suspension.” 


AAA Recommended 
for 7-Year Renewal 


A seven-year renewal, extension to 
Cleveland, and other route modifications 
have been recommended for All-Amer- 
ican Airways by CAB Examiner James 
S. Keith. Renewal for the local service 
line, soon to be known as Allegheny 
Airlines, would date from January 11, 
1952, if Keith’s proposal is adopted by 
CAB. 

Two local lines thus far have been 
granted long-term seven-year renewals 
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by CAB—Mohawk (formerly Robinson) 
and Piedmont. Keith said while All- 
American from a cost standpoint has 
not “fared as well” as Mohawk and 
Piedmont, “from the standpoint of num- 
bers of passengers carried, its system has 
been more responsive to public demand 
than any of the local service carriers.” 
With modifications, Keith added, 
the carrier should improve its position 
in the industry from a cost standpoint. 





AS OF NOW... 





The future network of U. S. air- 
lines operating in the Pacific and Alaska 
areas will be decided early next year by 
CAB with three important cases getting 
under way this month. Involved will be 
the question of renewal of present tem- 
porary certificates and applications for 
new certificates to be considered in (1) 
The Trans-Pacific Renewal Case; (2) 
The U. S.-Hawaii Case; and (3) The 
U. S.-Alaska Service Case. 

One or more of the certificates held 
by Pan American, United, and North- 
west for service in these general areas 
are involved. Currently, exact status of 
the proceedings is not known but should 
be resolved at prehearing conferences in 
the next few weeks. 

& 


CAB has yet to rule on full scope 
of the New York-Chicago Case with 
several motions before it to either limit 
the proceeding to the immediate New 
York-Chicago area (some want it con- 
fined to New York-Cleveland service) 
or to expand it in such ways as to carry 
nationwide implications. 

. 


National Airlines will get an op- 
portunity to prove its “control” charges 
against Eastern Air Lines in the Colo- 
nial Airlines Merger Case, in which hear- 
ings are now under way. But CAB has 
declined at this time to institute a 
formal investigation as requested by 
National. Case involves an Eastern-Colo- 
nial merger agreement and a CAB probe 
into a possible National-Colonial merger. 
These questions “inherently” involve 
matters of alleged prior control, CAB 
claims, and if National wants to pursue 
its charges, the current merger case is 
the proper forum. 

Thus, the case, bitterly fought to 
date, promises to become more so when 
and if National pushes its charges, 
which generally allege that various 
agreements and stock purchases by East- 
ern and its officers gave Eastern an 
“advantage” in bidding for Colonial as 
a merger partner. At this rate, the case 
will be well into 1953 before any final 
CAB decision. 


Some new CAB thinking on ir. 
line entertainment expenses will c me 
out of the current Trans-Atlantic F anal 
Mail Rate Case, with Board staff pe ple 
now probing Pan American’s accoi its, 
Due for decision early next year, 
case will result in a tighter Board po icy 
on when entertainment funds are a 
able for mail rate purposes and w 
they will have to be borne by the 
lines without compensation thr: 
mail pay. Airlines on temporary 1 
rates or subsidy rates will be affected. 


The Braniff Airways Domestic Mail 
Rate Case, established as a forum for 
the Post Office Department’s proposal 
for an earnings equalization reserve, 
will also serve as a proving ground for 
an important merger item. With Braniff 
having merged with Mid-Continent last 
August, CAB staff people feel an exist- 
ing mail rate order for MCA died with 
the merger and that a non-subsidy rate 
for Braniff’s original system would apply 
to the enlarged merged system. 

Braniff contends the MCA ate 
order is still in effect for those routes 
and though it does not object to a non- 
subsidy rate for original Braniff routes, 
argues that the higher MCA sates 
should apply over those routes. This 
could be a significant precedent for 
future mergers. 





RECENT CAB DECISIONS 





@ Department of Public Health, 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
granted three-year permit for air am- 
bulance operations between Canada and 
US. 


e Further hearings ordered in North- 
west Airlines Mail Rate Case on sole 
question of management efficiency in 
U.S.-Alaska operations for 18 months 
prior to December, 1950. 


e Alaska Airlines’ request to utilize 
C-46 aircraft in service between Seattle 
and Fairbanks via Anchorage denie« 





CAB CALENDAR 





Dec. 3—Hearing in United Air ! 
Restriction Case. Seattle, Washin 
(Docket 2190). 


Dec, 10—Hearing in Trans-At! 
Cargo Case (Seaboard & Wester 
al.). Tentative. (Docket 3041 et a! 


Jan. 6—Hearing in Reopened S ' 
ern Service to the West Case. Was 
ton. (Docket 1102 et al.) 


Jan. 12—Hearing in Californi 
Coach Fares Investigation. Tent 
(Docket 5608). 


Mar. 16—Hearing in Alaska Ai 
Mail Rate Proceeding. Tent ¢ 
(Docket 2021). 
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People 


—_—ADMINISTRATIVE————— 





Harold E. Gray, vice president of 
Pan American World Airways’ Pacific- 
Alaska division since 1949, has been 
elected vice president of the company’s 
Atlantic division, and Humphrey W. 
Toomey, former manager of Pan Am’s 
Latin American division, has been elected 
a viee president, with headquarters in 


Huleen 


Rio de Janiero. Gray will be succeeded | 
in the Pacific-Alaska post by Clarence | 


M. Young, a PAA vice president, and 
Toomey will be succeeded by Edwin 
Drescher, former LAD accountant. 


Fred Huleen is the new director of 
industrial relations of the Boeing Air- 
plane Company’s Seattle division. Hu- 
leen, formerly assistant to A. F. Logan, 
vice president of industrial relations, 
will have charge of the personnel, 
medical, 
ments 


J. W. Miller, president and general 


manager of Mid-Continent Airlines prior 
to its merger with Braniff Airways, has 
assumed his duties as vice president of 


the merged company. Miller will make | 


his idquarters in Dallas. 


Gien Galles has been appointed to | 


the newly created post of personnel 

mal r for Minneapolis-Honeywell 
or Co. He formerly was the com- 
vage and salary administrator. 


: H. Seaton, former genera! 
of the B. F. Goodrich aero- 


manufacturing division, has | 


med superintendent of aircraft 

| brake manufacturing. He will 
: headquarters at the company’s 
. Troy, Ohio. 


‘e F. Clark and Robert L. Field 
n promoted to comptroller and 

treasurer, respectively, for 
Aircraft Corp. Windsor Locks, 
cut. 


es M. Wallace, who has served 
48 capacities in industrial rela- 
tr Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
1 Named manager of the newly 
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and plant protection depart- 





formed industrial relations department 
of the company’s Aviation Gas Turbine 
division. 


O’Ferrell Estes, general auditor of 
Capital Airlines, has been elected vice 
president of the Mid-Atlantic Region of 
the Institute of Internal Auditors. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Robert A. Earley, promoted to super- 
tendent of the experimental shop of 
Hamilton Standard division, United 
Aircraft Corp. He succeeds Louis Friton, 
on an extended leave of absence. Other 
promotions within the experimental 
shop include: Lawrence P. Nielson, to 
assistant superintendent, experimental 





240 U. S. 


for spraying . 





(ELAM E tL. 
AERIAL SPRAY MODEL 


gallons spray fluid capacity 

giving a spray swath of 80 to 140 feet wide . 
acres (1 gal. per acre) in one 20-minute flight . 
. 4 hours fuel for ferrying . 
of 60 to 110 m.p.h. with safety and precision 
from quarter-mile strip with full spray load 
ment readily removable—can be loaded in cabin for ferrying. 


These Facts Speak for Themselves 


We will gladly furnish more complete information 


manufacture; and George W. Rice, to 
asst. supt., materials and methods. 


Captain Perry Hudson has been ap- 
pointed chief pilot for Eastern Air Lines 
in Atlanta, succeeding Captain Larry 
Pabst, who bid on pilot vacancy in 
Miami in order to return to flying. 


M. R. Sturdivant has been appointed 
general superintendent of aircraft fabri- 
cation and machining for Kaiser-Frazer 
at Willow Run. In his new post, Sturdi- 
vant will be in charge of production of 
detail parts for Fairchild C-119’s and 
Chase C-123’s assembled at Willow Run. 


Louis G. Raiche, named works 
manager at the St. Charles plant of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., in charge 
of the production of fuselage sections 
for the Boeing designed B-47. 


48-foot wide boom, 
. Will cover 240 
. 2 hours fuel 
A speed range 
Can operate 
spray equip- 
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To facilitate multiple-unit installations and to reduce 





PACITRON ELECTRONIC FUEL GAGE both size and weight, the new Simmonds Pacitron 
CLIMAXES 10 YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT Amplifier-Bridge makes use of internal shock mounts 
to protect the vacuum tubes from vibration. The 

Simmonds first introduced the highly ac- mounts consist of light coil springs damped by cush- 

7 pg ed ~ Ay on = ions of resilient steel wire mesh. The isolation charac- 
development, consistent refinements have teristics of the mounts are unaffected by temperature. 
cut weight, simplified installation and The new Amplifier circuit adds to reliability by 


increased ruggedness. Today more than : ; 
cas a ant C4 emda using only two vacuum tubes rather than the three 


and military aircraft are flying with commonly used in such applications. Result: a minia- 
Simmonds Gages —a tribute to the Sim- turized unit of improved performance and reliability. 
raged — as “first in electronic Available with provisions for rack or bracket mount- 

F ing, the unit meets or exceeds MIL-G-7817 and 
MIL-G-7818 requirements. 
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— TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 


William H. Oswald, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Wings, Inc., 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. Prior to joining 
Wings, Oswald was associated with the 


Babb Co. 
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Oswald 





Pattison 


William J. Pattison has been named 
director of sales and service for AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Co. a division of 
the Garrett Corp., Los Angeles. Until 
his recent appointment, Pattison was 
assistant to the president, J. C. Garrett. 


Following the resignation of Bruce 
Atwater, vice president of sales, Pacific 
Airmotive Corp., the sales division was 
reorganized and the following appoint- 
ments made: George T. Keller, to sales 
manager, engine division, Burbank; Roy 
Backman, to sales manager, products 
department; and Ernest L. Black, sales 
manager, manufacturing division. 


Hilbert W. Peterson, Pan American 
World Airways, is being transferred 


SCINFLEX assunss 


When operating conditions demand an electrical 
connector that will stand up under the most rug- 
ged requirements, always choose Bendix Scin- 
flex Electrical Connectors. The insert material, 
an exclusive Bendix development, is one of our 
contributions to the electrical connector industry. 
Che dielectric strength remains well above 
extreme requirements within the temperature 
range of —67°F to +275°F. It makes possible 
1 design increasing resistance to flashover and 
reepage. It withstands maximum conditions of 
urrent and voltage without breakdown. But 
that is only part of the story. It’s also the reason 
why they are vibration-proof and moisture-proof. 
So, naturally, it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex 
Connectors and get this extra protection. Our 
sales department will be glad to furnish complete 


nformation on request. 


from his post as regional sales manager 
in San Francisco to succeed Mario Mar- 
tinez at PAA’s Rio de Janiero head- 
quarters, as regional traffic and sales 
manager for the east coast of South 
America. 


R. P. Reese has been named U. S&S. 
regional cargo service manager for 
Philippine Air Lines. He was formerly 
station manager for the airline at San 
Francisco. 


Joseph Stanick, formerly district 
sales manager for Braniff Airways in 
Little Rock, has been promoted to 
manager of passenger relations for the 
airline with headquarters in Dallas. 
Stanick has been replaced in little Rock 
by James L. Hardy. 


James J. Fauteux has been named 
Eastern Region sales manager for North- 
west Airlines, succeeding K. D. McKen- 
zie who was recently made director of 
Orient sales. Fauteux will continue his 
headquarters in New York, where he 
has been district sales manager for 
nearly two years. 


Hans G. Belitz has been promoted 
to the post of sales manager for G. H. 
Leland Inc., Dayton, Ohio. Prior to his 
appointment as sales manager, Belitz 
handled special engineering projects and 
contracts negotiations with the Govern- 
ment. 
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The following employes have re- 
cently completed 20 years or more of 
service in the aviation industry: 


@ Frank A. Ware, American Airlines 
Manager of technical administration 
compliance, Tulsa. 25 years. 


@ Herbert Whitmore, American Air- 
lines. Manager of operations, El Paso 
22 years. 


®@ Isaac McIntyre, American Airlines 
Senior skycap, Louisville. 21 years. 


e B. F. Warnock, American Airlines 
Manager of operations, Providence. 20 
years. 


e Vincent J. Long, American Air- 
lines. Assistant secretary & assistant 
treasurer, Tulsa. 20 years. 


eI. E. Roland, American Airlines 
Chief operator, Tulsa. 20 years. 


e F. G. Malbeuf, American Airlines. 
District sales manager, Tulsa. 20 years. 
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* Moisture-Proof « Radio Quiet « Single Piece 
Inserts © Vibration-Proof « Light Weight « High 
Insulation Resistance * High Resistance to Fuels 
and Oils « Fungus Resistant « Easy Assembly and 
Disassembly « Fewer Parts than any other Con- 
nector ¢ No additional solder required. 
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International Report 





New Data On Canadair Transport 


Canadair Ltd. is now completing a 
market survey to determine whether to 
take its CL-21 transport project into 
the prototype stage. If the company de- 


be built by June, 1954, with production 
starting in 1955, A full-scale mockup 


should be completed this month. 
The following are the latest gen 





cides to go ahead, the first of two eral characteristics and performance 

prototypes and a static test airframe will data for the CL-21: 

Seating capacity .......... 32 passengers @ 165 lbs.: 5,280 lbs. 

eee 330 cubic feet @ _ 8 lbs. density: 2,640 lbs. 

Volumetric capacity payload ... 7,920 Ibs. 

Weight limited payload ........ 8,417 lbs. 

ge a re ae 2 Wright Cyclone 976c9HE1 

Airport Requirement .......... Runway 3,500 ft. 

EE aie Re ee @ 60% Power @ 5,000 ft. 216 mph 
@ 60% Power @ 10,000 ft. 227 mph 
@ 60% Power @ 15,000 ft. 237 mph 
@ 70% Power @ 19,900 ft. 254 mph 
@ Max. Cont. Power @ 12,600 ft. 276 mph 


Range-maximum 


Economy 


Full standard tanks and 4,690 pounds payload 
No allowances except 1.05 x mfr.’s SFC 1,900 miles 
Direct operation cost in U. S. domestic 


operation at 150-mile average stage 
distance: 


56.7 ¢ per miie 
15.1 ¢ per ton-mile 
1.77¢ per seat-mile 





Japanese Aircraft Men Complete Tour 


A “Japanese Aeronautic Technical 
Mission” has just completed a world 
tour, during which it visited aircraft 
plants and overhaul depots in the major 
European countries and in the United 
States. 

No publicity on the visit of the in- 
dustrialists to this country was given 
‘out by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, the State Department, or the 
Defense Department, all of which were 





initimately connected with the 


through the U. S. 

According to the Japanese govern- 
ment, the purpose *of the mission was 
to make a survey of “maintenance, re- 
pair and manufacturing facilities in 
order to obtain necessary data for the 
establishment of complete maintenance 
and repair factories in Japan.” The visit 
was connected with Japanese hopes of 


trip 


obtaining substantial repair and over 





Mystere IV, the French fighter selected for U. S. off-shore procurement. Plans 
for a delta Mystere V, to replace the Mystere IV, have been revealed. 





haul business from the USAF as wel} 
as from airlines. 

Included in the mission wer repre 
sentatives of the following companies: 
Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries: 
Kawashi Gifu; Fuji Industrial: Shin. 
meiwa Kogyo; 
dustries; Showa Aircraft Industries; and 
Shin-aichi Kigyo. 


Larger Profits Seen 
for Canadian Carriers 


Canadian airlines showed a much 
larger profit last year than in 1950, the 
only other year in which an overall 
profit was recorded, Grant McConachie, 
president of the Canadian Air Indus 
tries and Transport Association and of 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, told the asso 
ciation’s annual 
Canadian aviation as “an industry whose 
future knows no bounds,” he pointed 
up these major accomplishments for op- 
erators in the past year due to the efforts 


of the AITA: 

® Tariff-free entry of aircraft and 
parts of a type and size not made in 
Canada; 


meeting. Describing 


© Amendment of the Industrial De 
velopment Bank Act, enabling operators 
to obtain long-term loans; 


* A 40% allowable rate of deprecia 
tion for income tax purposes, allowing 
an accelerated rate of depreciation assist 
ance, thus making capital investment 
more attractive. 
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Sevan reay 6 


SAAB A 32 LANSEN, latest Swedish fighte 


een ae 





New Swedish Fighter 
Makes First Flight 


A new Swedish swept-wing fighter, 
the SAAB A 32 Lansen (see photo), 
made its first flight early this month 
from Svenska Aeroplan AB’s Linkoping 
airheld, piloted by Bengt Olow. The 
two-place plane has lateral intakes for 
its Rolls Royce Avon 6,500-pound thrust 
powerplant, leaving the nose free for 
installation of radar or guns. 

Although described as a fighter/ 
bomber (armament comprises cannon, 
rockets, and bombs), the A 32 seems 
highly suitable for use as an all-weather 
fighter. The only performance data on 
the new plane is that its top speed is 
“over 680 mph.” Chief designer of the 
A 32 was Lars Brising, who was also 
responsible for the SAAB J 29 “flying 
barrel.” 





NTERNATIONAL BRIEFS 





neer Aviation, a company which 

unsuccessfully bid to operate 
d services in Indonesia, has de- 
) start operations on a non-sched- 


zentina wishes to sell ten Bristol 
| Freighters and a number 
s Vikings hitherto operated by 
tine Air Force. 
e 


preparation for the delivery of 

de Havilland Comet IA’s early 

. the Royal Canadian Air Force 

60 air and ground crews 

tral n England in the flying and 
ope 1 of the jetliner. The RCAF’s 
Ce will be used for calibration and 
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interception training work rather than 
for transport operations, 
. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has in- 
creased its transatlantic all-cargo sched- 
ules from twice to thrice weekly; one 
flight is routed via Montreal. 

. 

Germany will stage a Communica- 
tion and Transport Exposition in Munich 
next year from June 20 to October 11, 
with aviation as a prominent feature. 
The exposition will be located near the 
city’s Riem airport. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Verein Deutsche Ver- 
kehrsausstelung Munchen 1953, There- 
sienhohe 14, Munich 12. 

. 


Finland will shortly receive its first 
jet fighters—three de Havilland Vam- 
pires. At present Finland’s first-line 
fighter strength comprises Messerschmitt 


Me 109G’s. 
. 


Air France will open a weekly serv- 
ice from Paris to Caracas and Bogota on 
January 4. Flights will be made with 
Lockheed Constellations via Lisbon, the 
Azores, and Fort de France (Mar- 
tinique ). 

* 

ICAO plans to move its Far East 
and Pacific office from Melbourne to 
Bangkok. E. R. Marlin, who has been 
with ICAO since its inception, has been 
appointed Director of Technical Assis- 
tance. 

* 

Scandinavian Airlines System has 
commissioned Rolf von Bahr, an in- 
dependent helicopter operator, to make a 
study of the feasibility of rotorcraft op- 
erations in northern Norway. The von 
Bahr company will use a Westland- 
Sikorsky S-55 for a month’s experi- 
mental flying next spring, which will in- 
clude operations in the Lofoten and 
Vesteralen areas. 
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First production Nord 2501 flew 
last month. The French Air Force has 
ordered 100 of the twin-engine trans- 
ports and has placed a provisional order 
for an additional 77. SNCA du Nord is 
developing a turboprop version of the 
2501 designated the 3501, which will be 
powered by two Bristol Proteus 705 
propeller turbines and two Turbomeca 
auxiliary turbojets. It will be able to fly 
stages of 935 miles at a cruising speed 
of 373 mph, with a payload of about 
29,000 pounds at a gross weight of about 
80,000 pounds. 


In an unusual barter deal, Brazil 
has contracted to acquire 70 Gloster 
Meteor jet aircraft. The British Raw 
Cotton Commission is purchasing, as an 
offset, a substantial amount of Brazilian 
cotton. Brazil will receive 60 Meteor 8 
ground attack fighters and 10 Meteor 7 
trainers. Deliveries will start early in 
1953 and should be completed within 
12 months. 

. 

Svenska Aeroplan AB, Scandinavia’s 
leading aircraft company, made a net 
profit of $390,000 in its 1951-52 fiscal 
year. 

° 

Goodyear de-icing equipment is to 
be installed on the Canadian National 
Aeronautical Establishment’s Canadair 
DC-4M North Star. The equipment will 
be of the electrothermal type of a new 
design which controls ice removal ac- 
cording to the extent of accretion, the 
formation of ice itself energizing the 
de-icing system instead of a cycling tim- 
ing device used in earlier installations. 

= 

Air India, India’s largest domestic 
operator, plans to introduce a new serv- 
ice charge rule which assesses a penalty 
of 100°4 of the one-way fare involved 
for failure to occupy reserved space. 
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RAPID AND EFF 
der-wing external tanks provide quick and 
efficient fueling without specialized fuel- 
ing equipment. This is an exclusive feature 
of the Fairchild C-119H. 


=. 


FEATURES of the new C-119H 


Increased Wing Surfaces ¢ Larger Flight Control Surfaces 
Improved Stability and Control « Increased Payload and Better 
Cargo Distribution ¢ Greater Combat Range « Lower Stall and 
Jump Speeds ¢ Shorter Take-Offs and Landings ¢ Greater Tail 
Clearance « External Fuel System * More Efficient Heating System 


EASY 

allow ready access to all operating com- 
ponents of fuel system...make fueling of 
the new Fairchild C-119H easier, safer 
and quicker. 


Rough Field Landing Gear * Crew Bail-Out Chute 





NY le Al o ww é u 
AUTOMATIC COCKPIT CONTROL...is 
readily accessible to pilot...and compli- 
cated fuel selection systems are elimi- 
nated. Trim, as effected by fuel consump 
tion, remains constant. 


aa 


AIRCHILD 
Hb Di ee 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Other Divisions: 


Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. |., N.Y. 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. 


Stratos Division, Bay Shore, L. 1, N. Y. 











Production Spotlight 





Camouflaged Raiding 
Marks Labor Scene 


Although a no-raiding agreement is 
supposed to be in effect between the 
International Association of Machinists- 
AFL and the United Auto Workers- 
CIO, neither side has paid much atten- 
tion to it. Both unions, however, have 
given the pledge lip service in that in- 
stances of direct raiding are camouflaged 
by using an alternate labor organization. 

Latest instance is an attempt by a 
small AFL union known also as the 
United Auto Workers to replace the 
UAW-CIO as the bargaining agent for 
4,000 production workers at General 
Electric’s J-47 and J-73 plant in Lock- 
land, Ohio. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has ordered a representation 
election there in the near future. 

This appears to be a direct reprisal 
for a similar attempt to unseat the IAM 
as the bargaining agent at Lockheed- 
Marietta. The CIO union in that case 
was a new organization formed by CIO 
executive vice president Allan S. Hay- 
wood calling itself the United Lockheed 
\ircraft Workers. In that election, IAM 
won over ULAW and retained its bar- 
gaining rights. 

In other 
ments: 

* Approximately 5,000 UAW-CIO 
employes of Goodyear Aircraft Co. in 
Akron have been on strike since Sep- 
tember 20, cutting off vital aircraft parts 
prodt ct 

* About 2,500 IAM-AFL Jack & 
Heintz employes in Cleveland have been 
out since November 1. 

* Machinists at Lockheed-Burbank 
ouglas-El Segundo, who struck 
ints in September, have ratified 
tracts agreed to during Wash- 
iegotiations. Neither company 
the IAM’s union shop demand 
wages ultimately accepted are 
as those offered by the com- 
efore the walkouts began. 


Booie Landing Gear 
On Avro 698 


lowty bogie landing gear of new 
equips the Avro 698 Delta 
to be known in the RAF as the 
The aircraft standing weight is 
ted over eight light wheels of 
diameter. Stowage of the large 
ithin the confined space of a wing 


aircraft labor develop- 


and 
both 


new 


un 
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First flight of the Navy’s A3D, swept-wing jet attack plane (shown 
above in painting), has been made, with Douglas pilot George Jansen at 


the controls. 


section is accomplished by withdrawing 
the main tubular member within the leg 
structure during retraction, the rear of 
the bogie pivoting about the front axle 
to provide horizontal stowage of the 
wheels. 

The front axle is attached to the 
lower end of a sliding tube and the 
bogie pivots on that axle. The shock 
absorber forms the connection between 
the center of the bogie beam and the 
main leg structure. The sliding tube can 
move upwards into the main fitting, but 
its downward movement is controlled by 
stops. 

There is no shock absorber in the 
sliding tube. When the undercarriage is 
lowered the bogie unit assumes an in- 
clined attitude, and the initial touch- 
down is made on the trailing pairs of 
wheels. Upward movement of the rear 
axle pivots the bogie about the front 
axle, which, because it cannot move 
downwards, does not increase vertical 
velocity. 

In this way “slamming” of the lead- 
ing wheels onto the runway is avoided. 

Absence of external “plumbing” is 
particularly noticeable and the use of 
flexible piping is entirely eliminated. 
Maintenance and servicing are consider- 
ably simplified, as only one shock ab- 
sorber is employed and the number of 
moving parts reduced to absolute mini- 
mum. 

Special features include the exten- 
sive employment of magnesium alloy 
castings, and the use of a single Liquid 
Spring shock absorber, which have re- 
sulted in a unit that in spite of its nec- 
essarily large overall dimensions is ex- 
tremely light in relation to the aircraft 
weight. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Warren Huff, a former Kaiser- 
Frazer official, has been designated act- 
ing chairman of the DPA Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, replacing William L. 
Campbell, who has resigned to return 
to the Food and Machinery Corp. San 
Jose, Calif. 

Huff was a special assistant to Clay 
P. Bedford, now president of Chase Air- 
craft, when Bedford was DPA deputy 
administrator for production in the fall 
of 1951. 

° 


With 32 Aero Commanders already 
delivered at $66,000 each, Aero Design 
& Engineering Co. has stepped up out- 
put to two a week. The company says 
its backlog for the twin-engine executive 
plane will keep the plant busy at least 
till next July. 

. 


General Electric Co. has surpassed 
such prime aircraft producers as Boeing, 
United Aircraft, Curtiss-Wright, Convair 
and Republic and now has the third 
largest backlog of aviation orders. As of 
October 1 GE’s backlog stood at $1.5 
billion, up $500,000 from the aircraft 
backlog a year earlier. 

Latest estimate of aviation backlogs 
in excess of $1 billion shows: Douglas 
$1.95 billion; Lockheed $1.57 billion; 
GE $1.5 billion; Boeing $1.46 billion; 
United Aircraft $1.3 billion; Curtiss- 
Wright, Convair and Republic $1.0 bil- 
lion each. 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
Itne; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two lines if Box Number is 
included in lieu of advertiser’s name an) 
address. 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 
less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, $8.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00; more than 120 inches, $6.50. 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising 





Forms close 20 days preceding publication 
date. Address all correspondence to Claggj- 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN 


AV eg a 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 








LOOKING FOR BUSINESS 





Lots of it in the upper 
Midwest covered by 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 


This dependable carrier serves 
28 cities and uses engines 


overhauled by 


GOPHER AVIATION 


Incorporated 
Rochester, Minnesota 








AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
(16) Wright 200, 9-CYL., Rated 800 HP 
at 2300 RPM. brand new, boxed’for 
export. $500 each. (Government cost 
$8000 each) 


COASTAL MACHINERY SALES 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

















Young and Aggressive 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Needed at Once by Leading Local Avia- 
tion Business—Eastern Pennsylvania Area 
Box 787, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 











PRATT WHITNEY ENGINES 


Like New—Low Total Time—N.T.S.O. 
New Factory Reconditioned Main Bearings 
1830-92, 1830-90C, 985s. 

Ignition as desired. Write to us for prices & details. 
WALLACE AIR SERVICE 
P. O. Box 2203, Spokane, Wash. 




















BOOKS FOUND! Free world-wide search 
service. Aviation history and literature a 
pw eo Fast service—reasonable prices. 

wants—no obligation. International 
Bookfinders. Box 3003-AA, Beverly-Hills, Calif. 


FOR COMPLETE MARKET REPORT of 
available multi-engine aircraft, including 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grumman 
and Lockheed manufacture, write or call 
WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray 7-2050 








Airline Captain desires private position 
with oomorey flying either DC-3 or Lode- 
star. Now flying regular schedule, age 33, 
single, free to travel. Complete resume on 
request. Box 786, AVIATION 
Magazine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, Cc. 





te5 


ACCOUNTANT — Junior E tive P 
Detailed knowledge of airline account- 
ing and IBM operations required. 
Age—26-35 Salary Range—$500-600 
Outside continental limits of U.S.A. 
Write givin detailed qualifications. 
Box 788, AMERICAN AVIATION Maga- 
zine, 1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

















Government certified specialists in hard 
chrome plating and grinding to specifica- 
tions silver, lead, indium, tin, copper and 
modifications of Pratt Whitney Aircraft 
engine parts, tin and tin lead on Wright 
Aircraft engine parts. CREWS ELECTRO 
PLATING COMPANY, 252 N. W. 29th Street, 
Miami, Florida. 


LOCKHEED PARTS 


Lodestar—Connie 


Fuselages - Wings - Nose Sections 
Ailerons - Flaps - Rudders - Land 
ing Gears - Wheels - Dem. Power 
Piant Units - Doors and other items 
as well as all component airframe 
parts 
Transport Aircratt—Engines— 
Airline Equipment 



















‘ IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Newark Airport,Newark,N.J. 
MARKET 2-0963-4 


FLIGHT BAGS» 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


Case 18 x 13 x 6', 
Portfolio 16 x 11! 


Designed for every pilot $39 


durable top grain cowhide con- 


struction . . . combination port- 
folio and traveling bag (carry 
as one piece or individually.) (Tax Ir c.) 


Suntan or Ginger. 
Send check or M.O. to Dept. AA4 
Write for Special Flight Bag Catal 


ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO. 
| 186 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. Z 
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Eggs to London. my morale bol- 
stered by eight fresh eggs, no hat, no 
top coat, and very little baggage, I 
hopped over to London the last day of 
August te spend several days at that 
incredible pageant of national pride, the 
British aircraft show and display at 
Farnborough. 


The eggs were for my breakfast in 
egg-short England. I left my old hat at 
home so I could buy a new Lock hat 
on St. James’s Street. Leaving my top 
coat at home proved to be a near dis- 
aster—the Continent had the coldest 
September on record and I almost froze 
to death. 


It was a swell trip over, one of the 
best I've ever made. It was on a Pan 
American tourist flight, the DC-6B Rain- 
bow, and it revived my Sagging interest 
in these transatlantic low-fare services. 
On a tourist flight earlier in the year 
I must confess I got a pretty bad re- 
ction, because it just seemed there 
wasn’t any room for minimum comfort. 


Beams Aloft. my beam is pretty 
wide, I but it isn’t exactly unique. 
A pre fair slice of the population 
has wi eams and some, thank the 
Lord, oader than mine. A varia- 
ion of one or two inches in an air- 
plane can make a world of dif- 
ference well-upholstered gents like 
me. K room is pretty important, 
too, al ne or two inches can make 
ice between minimum com- 
istrophobia when the bird 
t ahead of you reclines as 

in. 


to admit that the PAA 
a de luxe ride at bargain 

The DC-6B has head- 
a fuselage sufficiently wide 
hose additional inches for 
ibreast, and the seat backs 
nough that you don’t have 
of being in a packed air- 


ion was excellent, and the 
seems to be on all trans- 
planes, was first class. My 
ight, which was supposed to 
ng, was better than most 
fights I’ve made. 
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Tourists Are Kings. 1's an in- 
teresting sidelight on tourist service 
both domestic and international. Ori- 
ginally the low-fare tourist passenger 
was supposed to fly at odd hours in 
second-best equipment. American Air- 
lines busted that idea all to pieces by 
putting DC-6’s into tourist service trans- 
continentally.. Those who had similar 
equipment did likewise. Some were not 
up to date on their re-equipment pro- 
grams and were caught short. PAA put 
the very latest type of airplane, the 
DC-6B, on its tourist service and re- 
served the Stratocruiser for first class. 


So today the low-fare tourist pas- 
senger is getting a real break. He may 
not have as much total comfort, but 
he gets to his destination just as fast. 
It’s all a prelude to the time when 
tourist or coach services will be standard 
and a minority of services will be 
de luxe. 

My seat companion was Charlie 
Corddry, the erudite and able aviation 
editor of the United Press in Washing- 
ton. Back of us was Harold Harris, v.p. 
of Pan American’s Atlantic Division, 
and Dick Forhan, who was on his way 
to Frankfurt, Germany, to take over his 
new job as PAA’s central region direc- 
tor. 


It was a pleasant thought that the 
top brass, also, can go slumming on a 
tourist flight and why not, they had a 
first-class trip and arrived ahead of 
schedule. Harris has since been elected 
president of Northwest Airlines and 
takes over in the Twin Cities January 1. 


* ¢ + 


Messrs. O’Kelly & Green. Just 


before the flight was called at Idle- 
wild I heard my name over th loud- 
speaker and proceeded back to tiie PAA 
counter expecting (‘skeptic as I am 
about on-time departures) that there 
was a delay. But it was Brendon O'Kelly, 
who had just come over to this side a 
few months earlier to be PAA'’s sta- 
tion manager at Idlewild. I had seen 
O’Kelly handle an emergency in London 
as slick as a whistle several years ago. 
It was good to see him again—he’s an 
able guy and a first-class addition to 
the U. S. A. 

On hand in London was Jim Green, 
the likeable PAA driver, ready to take 


me and Corddry to our hotels. Green 
began driving for American Overseas 
Airlines after the war and remained 
with PAA after the merger. He’s very 
popular with Americans. 


Several years ago when I was in 
London with my wife she told him I 
was going pretty stale on British food, 
or what little there was of it. Next day 
Jim Green delivers to our hotel a 
magnificent chocolate cake baked by his 
wife. I guess the Greens scraped the 
bottom of the ration barrel for six 
months for that, but there’s an English- 
man with a heart as big as the globe. 


Dreams Do Cost.1 cet more crazy 
ideas than any hundred other people. 
One of these is—or was—to drive around 
London in a Rolls-Royce. (They only 
retail at $18,000 per copy and up, you 
know). Last year Earl McKaughan of 
Trans-Texas and I hired ourselves a 
Wolesley that was a block long, but 
it wasn’t a Rolls. So this time I hired 
a Rolls, complete with chauffeur, to 
take myself and straggling aviation folk 
such as Tom Davis of Piedmont Airlines 
to and from Farnborough, which is 
some distance from London. 


I’ve had my Rolls. And it had me. 
It was an ancient model used by Henry 
VIII, very hard riding, the chauffeur 
was stuffy, and my candy allowance 
was used up for tem years when it 
came time to pay the bill. Hereafter 
I'll do with an Austin. 


The only glory was in driving 
through all the signs and barriers at 
Farnborough. With a Rolls and a 
chauffeur you can just about go any- 
where. At that price you ought to rate 
a guest room in Buckingham Palace. 


Sabalone. on this visit to London 
I found a good place to eat. It’s Leone’s 
in Soho, an Italian restaurant but with 
no connection with the famous Leone's 
in New York. At least you can stuff 
yourself with starchy foods and feel 
better. 


I went there with Per Backe, v.p. of 
Scandinavian Airlines System, and his 
wife Jacqui, who happened to be in 
town. And I found a very wonderful 
new Italian dish there called sabalone. 
Made with white wine and egg yolk, it 
is very good. 

As we went into Leone’s out came 
an Eastern Air Lines gang—Bill Van 
Dusen, Fred Davis, Sid Shannon, and 
others. They were over there looking 
over jets with Eddie Rickenbacker. 
Everywhere you go in London these 
days you run into aviation folk from 
home. Just what is it that attracts 
people to London anyway? 
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Here are the largest closed die forgings 
ever made—weighing over four tons apiece. 
Cleveland Pneumatic fashions them into 
landing gear for the B-36— mightiest 
bomber of the skies. 


Cleveland Pneumatic’s skilled workers 
perform scores of operations on these prim- 
itive columns—including exact machining, 
expert heat treating, metallurgical control, 
meticulous inspection. The huge landing 
gear that finally leaves the plant has the 
precision qualities of a fine watch. Because 


Warbird’s Legs — embryonic stage 


of this craftsmanship, the B-36 can thunder 
in to safe, shock-proof landings. 


Behind Cleveland Pneumatic’s unexcelled 
physical facilities stands the unique engi- 
neering knowledge gained during 26 
years’ specialization in this vital aviation 
product. For both these reasons, Cleveland 
Pneumatic landing gear is universally rec- 
ognized as first in the field! 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio ... Established 1894. 


CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC 
Fuut ue the Field)! Aircraft Landing Gear , Ball Bearing Screws, Actuators 
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F-89 Washed Out 
Of USAF Plans 


The USAF contract for Northrup 
F-89 Scorpions will be entirely wiped 
out according to present plans. Investi- 
gations of several recent crashes re- 
portedly indicated the plane was struc- 
turally deficient. All F-89’s have been 
grounded for two months. One other 
reason for the cancellation decision is 
emphasis on the North American 
F-86D, also an all-weather interceptor. 


All New Transports 
To be Modified 


Modification of all “suitable” trans- 
port aircraft to meet military require- 
ments has been announced as a joint 
policy of the USAF and Defense Air 
Transportation Administration. All 
transports delivered after November 1, 
1952, will be adapted for rapid conver- 
sion, regardless of whether they are 
commercial or privately owned. Costs 
will be borne by the Air Force, and 
modifications will be discussed with the 
purchaser. Under an earlier plan, only 
certain designated aircraft would have 
been modified. 

Decision as to whether new trans- 
port types should be included in the 
program will be made by MATS and 
DATA. 


Hubbard Elected 
To ATC Post 


C. C. Hubbard, Jr. has been named 

Executive Secretary of the Air Traffic 
Conference of America. The action was 
taken at the Conference’s semi-annual 
meeting in Phoenix, Arizona. Hubbard 
had been acting in that capacity since 
the death of M. F. Redfern earlier this 
year. The meeting was described as “the 
best attended meeting in the ATC’s his- 
tory.” 
__ Also elected were: President Hard- 
ing L. Lawrence, Vice-President of 
Pioneer; First Vice-President Charles R. 
Speers, Assistant Vice-President-Sales, 
American; Second Vice-President Rob- 
ert L. Turner, Vice-President-Sales, 
Northeast. 


Cessna Turboprop 
Lightplane Flies 


__ First flight of a turboprop-powered 
lightplane was achieved as Cessna’s 
XL-19B, powered by Boeing’s 250- 
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pound 502-8 engine, flew at Wichita. 
Control characteristics match those of 
the piston-powered model, according to 
Cessna’s chief test pilot, Hank Waring. 
The turboprop engine develops 210 
hp at take off, weighs 125 pounds less 
than the conventional engine, can oper- 
ate on fuel used by other Army vehicles, 
and offers simpler installation and main- 
tenance, according to the Army. 


ACC Schedules 32 
New Transports 


Thirty-two new transports are sche- 
duled to go into production during the 
second quarter of 1953, according to 
recommendations made by the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee to DPA in the 
C-9 Quarterly Aircraft Production Pro- 
gram. Of the new aircraft, 18 are slated 
for domestic airlines, 14 for foreign 
carriers. 

Total number of transports to be 
built and delivered between January, 
1953, and June, 1955, is thus brought to 
381. During the same period, some 
11,500 industrial, corporation, and agri- 
cultural aircraft (including helicopters) 


will be produced. 


Lightplane Autopilot 


An automatic pilot for lightplanes 
has been flight tested and will be ready 
for production within three months. 
The designer of the 13-pound device, 
David D. Blanton, has formed the 
Javelin Aircraft Co. to produce it. Re- 
tail cost will be $345. 

Main purpose of the instrument is 
to keep the plane in straight and level 
flight, but tests have also shown that it 
will maintain a heading within 5° for at 
least one hour. 


CAA Jet Study Group 


A team of specialists fon the evalua- 
tion of jet and turboprop aircraft has 
been set up by the CAA. Headed by 
George Haldeman, chief of the CAA 
aircraft engineering division in Wash- 
ington, the group will serve as a clear- 
ing house for information and will help 
to “avoid unnecessary expenditure of 
engineering effort on features which 
may later be questioned,” according to 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator Charles 
F. Horne. 


C&S-DAL Merger Urged 


Approval of the merger of Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines with Delta Air 
Lines has been recommended by CAB 
Examiner William F. Cusick. Cusick 
urged the issuance of two orders which 
would transfer C&S domestic and inter- 
national routes to Delta 

A Board decision may come as 
early as January, with oral argument 
about the middle of December. Name 
of the surviving corporation would be 
“DeltaC&$ Airlines.” 


CAB Tightens Admin- 
istrative Controls 


Administrative changes in the CAB, 
following the basic plan of Member 
Joseph P. Adams, have been adopted. 
Changes center in limitations on the 
powers of the Chairman in appointing 
heads of “major administrative units.” 
These appointments, which are subject 
to the approval of the Board, have been 
brought more directly under the con- 
trol of the Board by a re-definition of 
which units are “major” ones. 

Purpose of the change, according to 
the CAB, is “to bring the Members of 
the Board and the staff into closer 
communication in order to continue the 
progress which has been made in ob- 
taining more efficient operations.” 


Fact-Finding 
Chairman Named 


Chairman of the fact-finding board 
in the dispute between United Air 
Lines and the AFL-Flight Engineers 
International Association will be Saul 
Wallen, a Boston attorney. Other board 
members chosen by President Truman 
are Robert O. Boyd, a Portland, Ore., 
attorney, and Harold R. Korey, a New 
York labor consultant. 


Helicopter Future 
Bright: Masefield 


A clear commercial potential in 
1960 is forecast for helicopters by Peter 
Masefield, chief executive of British 
European Airways. 

Masefield’s prediction, offered in a 
speech before the Helicopter Association 
of Great Britain, was somewhat quali- 
fied by the observation that support 
would have to be forthcoming from the 
British government if the 160-mph 
helicopters which he had in mind were 
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to be developed. Estimated cost of two 
prototypes: $9.8 million. 

Design envisaged by Masefield in- 
cludes a type of convertiplane with ca- 
pacity for 48 to 64 passengers, stub 
wings, pressurized cabin, and propellers. 
Power might come from pure jet or 
turboprop engines. Noise level of 
present helicopters, Masefield revealed, 
is a source of considerable concern to 
BEA, which lately measured noise levels 


at a heliport on the bank of the Thames. 


Western Interchange 
Agreements Signed 


Interchange agreements have been 
signed by United Air Lines with both 
Continental Air Lines and Braniff Air- 
ways. The interchanges will provide 
single-plane service between the Pacific 
northwest and Texas, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. Interchange point is Denver. 

United’s DC-6’s will be used initi- 
ally, with the other two airlines using 
their DC-6’s as the equipment becomes 
available. Starting dates are contingent 
upon CAB approval. 


Light French Jet 


A jet lightplane, the SIPA 200 
Minijet, has been flown in France, and 
a second prototype is in construction. 
Designed primarily for liaison and pri- 
mary training, the SIPA is described as 
the world’s first side-by-side, two-place, 
all-metal, light jet. 

Resembling a scaled-down Vam- 
pire, the Minijet is powered by a Turbo- 
meca Palas turbojet with 330 pounds 
static thrust, cruises at 225 mph, and 
takes off at a gross weight of 1,675 
pounds. 


C. H. Babb Dies 


Charles Harding Babb, 53, presi- 
dent of the Babb Company and inter- 
national sportsman, died on November 
15 in New York City. 

Babb had been active in aviation 
ever since he learned to fly when he 
was 19, and had built up one of the 
largest parts distributing businesses in 
the world. The Babb Company was re- 
cently purchased by the Atlas Corp., but 
Babb continued as president. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 


Political Charters 
Totaled 138,000 Miles 


The “prop-stop” campaign that re- 
placed the whistle-stop technique in the 
recent election brought the airlines 
charter business to the tune of 138,233 
plane-miles. According to figures given 
to ATA by the carriers involved, each 
presidential candidate flew a little more 
than 29,000 miles. The Republican 


“Truth Squad” flew some 8,000 miles. 
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Relapse Proves Fatal 
To Donald A. Duff 


Donald A. Duff, 47, executive vice 
president of Wisconsin Central (North 
Central) Airlines, died November 14 
in Minneapolis. Duff was said by asso- 
ciates to have literally worked himself 
to death. After a collapse late in Oc- 
tober, he underwent a major operation, 
which was followed by a relapse. 

Duff was a prominent figure in 
the industry, in which he had been 
active for more than 20 years. In Janu- 
ary, 1952, he became executive vice 
president and general manager of 
Colonial Airlines, a post he resigned in 
March. He joined Wisconsin Central in 
May. 

He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, his mother, three brothers, 
and a sister. 


IATA Votes Change in 
Agents Commissions 


Action at the International Air 
Transport Association’s traffic meeting 
in Cannes, France, has lifted the com- 
mission for travel agents from 6° to 
7% on coach sales, subject to govern- 
ment approval, The new rate will apply 
not only to coaches, but to all sales, 
except those for travel within Europe, 
where the rate will be 74°. 

Recommendation has also been 
made that member airlines operating 
into and within the United States use 
local time when announcing schedules 
for all traffic points, provided that the 
measure is approved by domestic air- 
lines at the ATA meeting in Phoenix. 

Dennis Handover, Scandinavian 
Airlines System’s chairman of the IATA 
sessions, said that the change will 
serve the interests of the passenger: “He 
wants to know when his trip leaves in 
relation to other events occurring in the 
city when he gets aboard, and when it 
arrives in relation to the appointments 
and other committments he has in the 
place where he’s going.” 


New Flight Decks 


Set at Angle 
A new type of flight deck for U.S. 


and British aircraft carriers has been 
announced jointly by the two countries. 
The forward end of the deck is pointed 
out over the water on the port side at 
an angle of 8° to 10° to the keel line 
of the ship. 

Advantage of the new system is 
said to be the fact that in case of over- 
shooting, planes spotted on the forward 
end of the flight deck will not be in the 
path of the landing aircraft. 








PAA Asks 10% 
Mail Rate Return 


An overall rate of return of 10°/ on 
common stock equity for mail pay has 
been urged by Pan American Treasurer 
R. G. Ferguson and by economist Dr, 
Ralph E. Badger. 

Testifying at hearings in the Trans. 
Atlantic Final Mail Rate Case, the two 
witnesses stated that present rates of re- 
turn are insufficient, and actually fall 
below the desired 7° as set up by CAB, 

Dr. Badger suggested a 124°, rate 
for international lines for future periods 
and at least 10°, for the past, in order 
to avoid an overall average of under 


10%. 


Philippine Group to 
Discuss Bilateral 


Clarification and changes in bi- 
lateral arrangements are expected to fol- 
low talks between Philippine govern 
ment representatives and the US. 
Headed by General Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Ambassador to the U.S. The 
mission is expected to request full reci- 
procity in trans-Pacific routes, and clari- 
fication of Philippine Air Lines’ rights 
beyond San Francisco. 


Kaiser-Frazer Replies 
To Government Critics 


The long-smouldering feud between 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and certain mem- 
bers of Congress has broken out in a 
new rash of statements and counter 
statements. 

K-F took paid advertising space in 
a number of newspapers in cities where 
it has defense plants to publish an open 
letter to Sen. Styles Bridges (R., N.H.) 
welcoming an investigation of its de- 
fense contracts. The advertisement was 
an answer to Bridges’ November 9 pro- 
posal that such an investigation be 
initiated and a demand three days later 
by Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski (R., Wis.) 
for immediate cancellation of all KF 
airplane contracts. 

In the letter, K-F President Edgar 
F. Kaiser told Bridges “there is an i 
ference in your statement, by com 
parison of costs not in any respect com 
parable, that the (K-F) Willow Run 
operation is inefficient. This is not cof 
rect and the facts will substantiate ths 
statement.” Kaiser was referring © 
Bridges’ allegation that it costs $1,200, 
000 to build a C-119 transport at Willow 
Run while Fairchild Aircraft Division 
is turning out the same plane fo 


$260,000. 
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Why the FLYING TIGER 
LINE has always been 
TEXACO -LUBRICATED 


THE FLYING TIGER LINE has grown, in less than 
ten years, from an idea to the world’s largest air- 
freight and contract air fleet — providing fast, 
dependable, door-to-door airfreight service coast 
to coast. In addition, The Flying Tiger Line has 
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extensive overseas contract operations, and d 
maintenance and overhaul work for other carri 
The Texas Company is proud of the part its pre 
ucts have played in the success of this outstandi 
company. 


by Al Goldberg, Superintendent of Maintenance, 


The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 


“Last year The Flying Tiger fleet of 39 planes (the 
world’s largest fleet of freight aircraft) was utilized 9.9 
hours per day — one of the highest use records in the 
entire airline industry. 

“To maintain The Flying Tiger reputation for on- 
schedule service, we have to keep our planes flying — and 
effective lubrication such as Texaco provides a big part in 
doing this. It is also an important factor in keeping our 
maintenance costs low. 

“My more than 17 years’ experience in aircraft main- 
ténance have convinced me that Texaco Aviation. Lubri- 


‘ 
cants stand up under extremes of tinge and temperature. 


That is why they have been used throughout the entire 
Flying Tiger system ever since the line began operation.” 


TUNE IN: eins iia’ on television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and 





The Flying Tiger’s experience is typical. Leading 
lines everywhere have also found that Texaco Aviation 
Lubricants and Texaco Lubrication Engineering Servie 
assure operating dependability and maintenance economy, 


So much so, \in fact, that — 
' 


For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles 
in the U.S. have been flown with Texaco Ain 
craft Engine Oil than with any other brand 


Let a Texaco Aviation Representative give you ail @ 
facts. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texacd 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 Eas 42n¢ 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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